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NSPICUOUS 
actors of the Deaf 
>f Minnesota are 
he Deaf them- 
elves. Their con- 
tributions towards the general 
progress of their class are nu- 
merous and practical and may 
be traced on the statute books 
of the state, in the methods of 
instruction used in their schools, 
in the columns of the public 
press, in their efficient business, 
social and industrial activities, 
and in the effectiveness of the 
organizations which they main- 
tain for their own advancement. 

The latest benefaction in Min- 
nesota is of a highly utilitarian 
character, probably the first 
and only one of its kind in the 
world, and of princely propor- 
tions. It is now rising from its 
foundations, and assuming the 
from of a noble and artistic 
structure, on a choice location 
near the present dividing line between the “twin 
cities” of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The following description with illustrations 
provided by the architect, tells the story: 

Charles Thompson Hall 
Charles Thompson Hall is now in course of 
construction in Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
It is a memorial building in honor of the late 
Charles Thompson, a graduate of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. It is being built by his 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Thompson, who was a 
pupil of the Minnesota School, and graduated 
from the Colorado School. 

Mr. Thompson was genial and popular with 


the deaf, and the building is designed as a Club 
House and Social Center for the deaf of Minnesota 
in general, and St. Paul and Minneapolis in 
particular. The site is about midway between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and' the principal car 
line between the two cities turns at the corner 
and passes both in front and on the side of the 
building. While in school at Faribault Mr. 
Thompson w r as a schoolmate of Mr. Olof Hanson, 
the deaf architect of Seattle, Wash., and Mrs. 
Thompson selected Mr. Hanson to prepare the 
plans for the building. The following description 
is taken from the plans of the architect: 

The building will be of brick with stone and 


terra cotta trimmings. The 
brick will be artistic tapestry 
brick of variegated brown color, 
and the trimmings will be light 
cream color. 

Going up a flight of stone 
steps across a spacious porch 
with a tile floor we notice the 
name "Charles Thompson Hall” 
in terra cotta over the front 
entrance. Opening the oak 
doors we pass through a vesti- 
bule with the word “Welcome” 
worked in mosaic in the tile 
floor, and enter the Loby or 
Reception Hall. On the right 
is a handsome iron stairway 
leading to second floor, and an- 
other stairway leads down to- 
the basement. On the left is 
the Ladies’ Parlor, finished in 
white. Right ahead is the 
-Social Hall, twenty-five by 
thirty-eight feet This room is 
intended as the general meet- 
ing place for the deaf at all 
times, and for small gatherings and week end 
socials. A large fire-place adds to the cheerful- 
ness of this room, and it is intended to have a 
decorative frieze painted around this room, embel- 
lished with names prominent in the education or 
welfare of the deaf, such as De l’Epee, Gallaudet, 
J. L. Noyes, D. H. Carroll, George Wing, Alice 
Cogswell, Gallaudet’s first pupil; and Sophia 
Fowler Gallaudet, the first deaf American bride. 
This room is also provided with a bulletin board 
for giving notices, and separate cloak rooms are 
provided for ladies and gentlemen. This room 
will also be used for a Dining Hall and will seat 
one hundred people at tables. It is intended 
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MRS. MARGARET THOMPSON 
Donor of the Charles Thompson Memorial Hall. 

St. Paul 

to have combination tables and seats so construct- 
ed that when not used as a table the top is folded 
perpendicular, and set against the wall, thus 
forming seats all around the room. Surplus 
tables and chairs will be stored away in a storage 
room under the stage provided for that purpose. 
In the rear of the Dining Hall is a Serving Pantry 
or small kitchen with gas stove, sink, tables and 
cup-boards for dishes. On the first floor also are 
the living rooms of care-taker of the building. 
These consist of a Living Room, Bath Room, Bed 
Room, and Kitchenette, and entirely separate 
from the rest of the building except through the 
rear hall. 

The Second Floor is mainly taken up by an 
Assembly Hall with a seating capacity of two 
hundred. There is a platform for lectures, and 
a stage with dressing rooms so that small plays 
may be given. Curtains are provided and ar- 
rangements made so that moving pictures and 
stereopticon views can be thrown on the screen. 
The floor of the Assembly Hall is maple, so it 
can be used for dancing, and a check-room is 
provided in the lobby. At the rear of the As- 
sembly Hall is a Children’s Room. This is in- 
tended for mothers with small children, so that 
the children can amuse themselves without dis- 
turbing the audience, while the mothers can watch 
the lecture or play through the windows provided 
for that purpose. The Assembly Hall is seven- 
teen feet high and this gives space for a third 
floor in the front part of the building which is 
utilized for the Moving Picture Operating Room, 
a Spare Room, and a large room which may be 
used for sewing bees, a printing office, or other 
purpose that may be found desirable. 

In the Basement there will be a Billiard Room, 
a Reading Room, a Bowling Alley, a Boiler Room. 
Committee Room, and Toilet Rooms with shower 
baths for ladies and gentlemen. The basement 
floor is only three feet below the general ground 
level, which permits of large windows, so that the 
basement will be well lighted. 

Two flights of wide stairways are provided, 
one at front and one at rear. The front stairs 
will be iron with oak treads. The rear stairs will 
be refined concrete, and fireproof throughout. 
The construction of the building is durable and 
Substantial. All bearing walls are brick or con- 
crete. Oak finish and maple floors will be used 
in the principal rooms. While due attention has 
been given to artistic effect, the main considera- 
tion has been to make the building convenient. 


substantial and durable. The partitions for show- 
er baths, toilets, and dressing rooms will be 
marble. Heating will be by steam, and an abun- 
dant supply of hot and cold water provided. 
Electric vacuum cleaning is also provided for. 

Special attention has been given to lighting the 
Assembly Hall and lecture platform. In the day- 
time large windows on both sides give ample light, 
without any windows in front or rear to annoy 
either speaker or audience. For night use. beside 
the ceiling lights, electric lights are placed in 
the platform floor on both sides (but not in the 
middle) and covered with glass, so that a soft 
light will be thrown upward on the speaker just 
where needed, without glaring in the eyes of 
either speaker or audience. The stage will also 
be illuminated by swinging lights placed on both 
sides in reflectors. This is the modern way of 
stage lighting, and preferable to the old way of 
overhead border lights, especially for the deaf to 
whom sight is everything. Arrangement will also 
be made so the lights in the Assembly Hall can 
be controlled by the speaker, and used for calling 
the meeting to order. 

The active charge of building operations is in 
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the hands of Mr. D. D. Smith, who as agent for 
Mrs. Thompson has charge of her financial affairs. 
The management of the building will probably be 
placed in the hands of trustees for the benefit 
of the deaf, when it is completed, which is expect- 
ed to be early next fall. 

The grounds are 117 by 173 feet, so that beside 
the building there will be room for two tennis 
courts, or other sports. Mrs. Thompson provides 
not only the grounds and the building, but will 
also furnish it and provide for its maintenance. 
The deaf of Minnesota will have probably the 
finest quarters of the kind in the country. 

* * * 

MRS. MARGARET THOMPSON 

Mrs. Margaret Thompson, the generous donor 
of the hall in memory of her late husband, is a 
beautiful lady, with a wide acquaintance and de- 
servedly popular. She is a native of Stonehouse, 
Scotland. She attended the Minnesota School 
at Faribault for several years going from there 
to the Colorado School at Colorado Springs, 
where she finished her education. She and Mr 
Thompson were married September 29. 1896. 

* * * 

CHARLES THOMPSON 

Mr. Charles Thompson, in whose memory the 
hall is being erected, was a native of St. Paul and 
received his education at the Minnesota School 
at Faribault. His father was a prominent capi- 
talist and the founder of the First National Bank 
of St. Paul, now owned by the J. J. Hill interests. 
Mr. Thompson’s share of his father's estate made 
him quite wealthy. He had a fine home at St. 
Paul, at Thotr.asville, Ga., and at Alexandria, 
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The Well-Known Deaf Architect of Seattle 

Minn. He was of a genial disposition, very- 
generous and popular. He was a great sports- 
man and won a national reputation, and a num- 
ber of cups, as a marksman. He died suddenly 
on a train on his way home from California. 
April 22. 1915, at the age of 51. 

* * * 

Mr. Fred Deland, the youthful editor of the 
Volta Review, opens a two page article in the 
March issue of that magazine with the following 
statement: 

“An honored teacher of the deaf challenges 
Mr. Wright’s statement on page 369 of the 
September Volta Review, that “Mr. Gallaudet 
went to England for the purpose of learning how 
to teach deaf children by the pure oral method,” 
but offers no proof to support his contention. 
Assuming that the Braidwood method was an oral 
method, the writer believes Mr. Gallaudet was 
sent abroad to learn how to teach deaf children 
by that method.” 

The rest of Mr. Deland’s article, for the most 
part, details Dr. Gallaudet’s visit to the Braid - 
wood schools and how that mercenary oralist, — 
a species by no means extinct in the year of our 
Lord 1916, — frustrated his efforts to observe the 
methods of instruction in use there, Dr. Gallau- 
det’s visit to the Paris institution, return to 
America and the founding of the parent school 
at Hartford. Mr. Deland offers nothing to war- 
rant the belief which he entertains that Dr. Gal- 
laudet was sent abroad to learn the oral method. 
We challenged Mr. Wright's statement to that 
effect in the October issue of the Worker in 
the following words: 

“Dr. Gallaudet went to England and later to 
France with an open mind. His object was to 
gather information as to how the deaf could be 
taught. He did not go to England because the 
speech method was used there but because a 
school for the deaf was located there.” 

No one knows as well as Dr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet, now in his 80th year, the object of 
his father’s visit abroad in 1815. In a letter which 
he wrote me a short time ago Dr. Gallaudet says: 

“You are quite right in your idea that my father 
went to Europe with “an open mind” as to 
methods.” 

* * * 

Teachers having to do with the language work 
in advanced grades will be especially interested 
in the “Outlines” prepared by Mr, James W. 
Sowell, of the Nebraska School faculty. The 
“Outlines” cover, from year to year, the required 
readings for college admission and are the most 
thorough and comprehensive of any thing of the 
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same general character which has yet come under 
our observation. The “Outlines” are well cal- 
culated to attract and to hold the interest of the 
student of the English classics and to lead him a 
profitable quest through the highways and byways 
of both poetry and prose. Mr. Sowell, himself 
a gifted poet and a master of classical expression, 
is exceptionally well qualified to point out to the 
youthful student the beauties in literature much 
of which are more or less obscure even to older 
minds. By means of clever analysis, comparison 
and illustration, he proceeds to infuse into the 
student not only a clearer meaning of the context 
but also something of the emotion-sense, the 
spirit, of the author. 

The “Outlines" are neatly typewritten, artisti- 
cally illustrated and attractively bound and im- 
press one as being the last word in their par- 
ticular field. 

* * * 

LUELLA FRENCH NYHUS 

Mrs. Luella French Nyhus has been appointed 
to the position of Superintendent of the Division 
for the Deaf in the Department of Labor and 
Industries of Minnesota with headquarters in 
the Capitol at St. Paul. The position recently 
became vacant by the resignation of Miss Petra 
Fandrem to become the bride of Mr. J. C. How- 
ard, president of the N. A. D. 

Mrs. Nyhus is peculiarly well fitted for the 
position both by training and experience. She 
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is a daughter of deaf-mute parents. Her father, 
George C. French, was educated at the Wisconsin 
School, at Delavan, and her mother, Caroline 
Brown French, attended the State School at 
Indianapolis. Ind. Mrs. Nyhus’s association with 
the deaf has been life-long. She is in close 


sympathy with them, understands their needs and 
is proficient in the sign-language. She has a 
High and Normal School training, has taught 
school and has held several business positions. 
She was assistant secretary and stenographer to 
Hon. H. P. Keller during his second term as 
Mayor of St. Paul. With her natural ability, busi- 
ness training and the enthusiasm she is bringing 
to the work it is confidently believed that the 
duties of the office created by the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, and first proposed by Mr. 
Anson R. Spear, will be well and faithfully per- 
formed. 

* * * 

A house committee consisting of J. Langford, 
chairman; Anton Schroeder. Secretary; Mrs. L. 
W. Hodgman, Treasurer; W. L. Williams, and T. 
Garbarino will have general charge of the Thomp- 
son Memorial Hall. The Hall is located at the 
corner of Marshall and Fairview Aves., St. Paul, 
the finest location in the city. It is expected 
that the Hall will be finished about August 1st. 
The cost is estimated at $40,000 not including the 
furnishings. A Board of Trustees will be created 
soon. Mr. D. D. Smith is acting as agent for 
Mrs. Thompson. 

* * * 

To the Silent Worker family a restful, helpful, 
happy summer vacation. 

JAMES. H. CLOUD. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


South 


Carolina’s Views and Comments on 

By Walter Glover, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Miss Helen Keller 


T MAY BE worth while to entertain 
the deaf public with the speech- 
making visit of Miss Helen Keller, 
particularly to South Carolina. She 
spoke in five cities in the State, and 
at one of the places she made a speech at a 
college for the ladies, — Winthrop College at Rock 
Hill. At the other places it was in theatres, — in 
Columbia, Charleston, Greenville, and Spartan- 
burg. 

At Spartanburg, the local deaf appeared at the 
Harris theatre to “see” the show and to “hear” 
in print the copy taken down on a stenotype only 
a few yards away, for the special benefit of deaf 
people. 

One of the local deaf, being a close observer 
of the methods of instruction in school, drew 
some conclusions here on the show that the 
Combined System is still superior and in that 
Miss Helen Keller’s work has not helped oralism 
much, her speech being not natural but rather 
mechancial. and that she may be regarded as 
“the advance pupil of the school of the future,” 
also of the combined system. 

The following are the comments, in part, from 
the press: 

“Miss Keller’s voice is not distinct, as she 
has learned to talk mechanically, manipulating the 
muscles of her throat and her vocal chords ac- 
cording to instruction.” — The Greenville News. 

“When she first began to speak last night her 
voice seemed a good bit strange and mechanical, 
and it was possible often to catch only now and 
then a word, or parts of sentences. But as one 
became accustomed to this voice, it seemed that 
the spiritual and mental emotions gave it many 
times a really natural resonance. In fact, words, 
exclamations and sentence after sentence were 
quite natural, — making allowance, of course, for 
the peculiar tones, which, after a while actually 
became attractive and charming.” — The Columbia 
State. 

“Helen Keller is a wonder and an inspiration 
to any one. Her life and her accomplishments 
are too sacred and too soul-stirring to be made 
the basis of money making. We believe the 
workman is worthy of his hire but we do not 
believe that the hire should be the only object 
of the workman. We do not blame Helen Keller 
one bit for this condition of affairs — some one 



has placed her in the hands of a mercenary or- 
ganization that is starring her for the dollars. * 
******. We hope the day 
is not far distant when Helen Keller will be al- 
lowed to go from one end of this world to the 
other and be permitted to shed the light of her 
sou! into those lives that need it; and not be 
paraded before the silks and satins of this country' 
as some side-show wonder.” — The Palmetto Leaf. 

The Winthrop College Weekly News has no 
comments except a reporter’s story. For the 
entertainment of the deaf public, through the 
Silent Worker, a copy of Miss Keller’s speech, is 
here reproduced: 

HELEN KELLER APPEARED ON THE STAGE 
AT THIS POINT. 

********** 

Mrs. Macy : You see. she has to place the hand 
in this position ( illustrating j so that the thumb 
rests on the larynx, the first finger on the lips, and 
the second on the nose. That position gives the 
guttural sounds, like hard “G”, “K”, and so forth, and 
the nasals, and so on. With the vibrations she can 
feel with her hands placed in that position, she has 
had to build up the language that she speaks, vowel 
by vowel, consonant by consonant, word by word, 
until she has a vocabulary. Let us show them how 
you learned to speak the first word — it was the word 
“it.” the little word “it.” The teacher placed her 
hands in this position (illustrating on Miss Keller) 
and made the vowel “I.” If you will feel your own 
larnyx, you will see how easy it is to feel the “I.” 
Then the consonant “T,” put them together, and the 
word was learned. That was the key to spoken lan- 
guage. 

Miss Keller: That was the key to spoken lan- 
guage. 

Mrs. Macy: What was the first word you learned 
to spell on your fingers? 

Miss Keller: Doll. 

Mrs. Macy : Spell doll. 

M iss Keller : D — O — L — L. 

Mrs. Macy: Did you know that was a word when 
I first spelled it for you? 

Miss Keller: No, I thought it was fun. 

Mrs. Macy: Which do you prefer to speak, with 
your mouth or on your hands? 

Miss Keller: With my mouth. 

Mrs. Macy: What are you going to say for them 
to-night. Helen ? 

Miss Keller: The twenty- -third Psalm: * * * 

( She recited that Psalm.) 

The audience encored. 

Mrs. Macy: Can you tell when they applaud? 

Miss Keller: I hear it with my feet. 


Mrs. Macy : Say something fast ; you spoke your 
psalm very slowly, Helen; say something more rap- 
idly. 

Miss Keller : 

Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Can’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again. 

Mrs. Macy: Will you give them your Message 
of Happiness? 

Miss Keller : I am glad to come here and tell 
you that the deaf and blind know the greatness and 
wonder of life. That is possible, because God has 
put into my heart the joys of the living. I am not 
afraid of the dark because there is light in my soul. 
There is light there, and I am glad I can tell men 
and women that 1 find life beautiful and wonderful. 
Though I cannot see or hear, I find so much that is 
good and beautiful in the world. How much more 
should you get out of life ! But I want to tell you 
what it has been for me, it shows what can be done 
for others. Through love I found myself, found 
Mother and Father, found the world, found my soul 
and my fellow' man. Without my teacher I would 
not have had anything. I will tell you that you may 
be happy. That is the only life worth while. Then 
let us make the most of our powers. Happiness 
and the better things are far apart from deafness 
and blindness, but my misfortune does not make me 
sad. As it is sometimes with others, it does not 
limit my activity ; I want to go straight forward. 
But I am never unhappy because I cannot see or 
hear. * * * You may be successful, you may 
taste much or little of success, but that is not the 
the way to happiness. You must achieve something 
splendid perhaps, but that is not happiness. * * * 
How many pepole seem to have a deaf and blind 
soul ! If there are eyes, they should be opened, 
for they could not look upon such things without 
feeling. * * * You can look at beautiful pitcures 
and you can read fine things ; you can say something 
to gladden the heart of another. When you start 
out each morning, remember to do something that 
will gladden the heart of another, something that 
will make somebody happy, and you yourself will 
grow from day to day. You must grow when you 
realize that you are the instrument of God. that 
you are trying to fulfil a great purpose in the world. 

* * * \\> can do anything we think we can if 

we only stick at it long enough. Give to God the 
best that you have, and the best shall come back 
to you. If happines is to be permanent, it must 
come with the desire to serve others and faith in 
the boundless possibilities of good. Sorrow will 
come, but love and happiness come from achieve- 
ment and will remain. There is no darkness so 
deep but the sunlight of faith shall find its heart. 
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Hiawatha 


Prolonged applause from the audience. 

Mrs. Maty: Now if you would like to ask Miss 
Keller some questions, 1 will repeat them for you 
and you can see for yourself how well she can read 
the lips. She can read anybody's lips just as well 
as she can mine. (Turning to Miss Keller), I am 
telling them that you can read anybody’s lips as 
well as you can mine if they will only speak slowly 
and distinctly. 

Miss Keller : If they don’t get flustered. 

Mrs. Macy: Do people often get flustered, Helen? 

Miss Keller: Yes, especially gentlemen. 

Some one in the audience asked the question “How 
do you like Spartanburg?” 

Miss Keller : How do I like Spartanburg ? I 
haven't seen enough of it. (Laughter) I haven't 
seen much of it but I know the country' is beautiful 
around here. 

Mrs. Macy : “What did you do as soon as you got 
there, Helen ?” 

Miss Keller: Went to bed. (More laughter). 

Mrs. Macy : Can you tell when they laugh ? 

Miss Keller : Oh, yes, I fee! the vibrations in 
the air. 

Question from the audience : Do you remember 
when you could see ? 

Miss Keller : I fancy that I do ; I recall the sun- 
light. 

Mrs. Macy: You seem to recall what? 

Miss Keller: 1 seem to recall the sunlight, but it 
grew fainter and fainter on the wall. 

M rs. Macy : Can you tell night from day at the 
present time? 

Miss Keller: Easily, the air is more expansive. 

Mrs. Macy: In the day time the air has more 
odors ? 

Miss Keller: The sense of smell means a lot to 
us, because there are many interesting things about 
the places we visit, the country we pass through, even 
the people we meet, that come through the sense of 
smell. 

Mrs. Macy: How did you tell the people in Kan- 
sas that place smelt? 

Miss Keller: It smelled good — and I said it 
smelled dry — -and so does Spartanburg. < Laughter) 

Mrs. Macy: A lady wants to know what flowers 
you like? 
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Miss Keller : Roses and sweet-peas. 

Mrs. Macy: What author do you like best? 

Miss Keller: Mark Twain. 

Mrs. Macy: Do you appreciate moving pictures? 

Miss Keller: Motion pictures? They move too 
fast. 

Mrs. Macy : Shall w'e show them how to talk on 
the hand? We spell out every word (illustrating 
in Miss Keller’s hand). This is the alphabet that 
the deaf use but we spell the words in the hand 
instead. 

Question front the audience: Which language do 
you find the easiest? 

Miss Keller: Oh, I suppose French and German 
are the easiest, but I find German the easiest to 
speak. 

Mrs. Macy: How about your own language? 

Miss Keller : I find it the most difficult. 

Mrs. Macy : A gentleman wants to know what 
you thought of Caruso’s voice? What did you think 
of it? 

Miss Keller: Caruso's voice was wonderful; it 
was like the waves of the sea, rolling and rolling on 
the shore. 

Mrs. Macy: What did he sing to you? 

Miss Keller: He sang a passage from the Lament 
of Samson. 

Mrs. Macy : What was Samson talking about, 
what was he lamenting? 

Miss Keller: He was lamenting his blindness and 
helplessness. 

Mrs. Macy : What do you think of the Greek 
language ? 

Miss Keller: It is beautiful. 

Mrs. Macy: Can you still read Greek? 

Miss Keller : Some. 

Mrs. Macy: How do you feel when you are 
talking to an audience? 

Miss Keller: That they are all my friends. 

Question from the audience : Has Miss Keller 
seen little Dewey Cantrell, the little boy at Cedar 
Spring who is also deaf and blind ? 

Miss Keller: Yes, I saw’ him this afternoon. He 
is very active and alert and full of life ; I am so glad. 

A gentleman in the audience : I want to tell you 
something interesting that happened at Rock Hill 
last night. They were talking about the exhibition 
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at the college, and one gentleman said he was going 
to write a geography with questions and answers, 
and one of the questions would be : “Can you state 
some of the wonders of the world?” and the answer 
would be “Three.” 

Miss Keller: Instead of seven? 

The gentlemen : Niagara Falls, The Grand Can- 
yon of Colorado, and finally the combination of Helen 
Keller and Mrs. Macy. 

Miss Keller: That is a very bright boy. (Great 
laughter at this, as the gentleman in question was 
quite elderly.) 

Mrs. Macy: And now how do you like Spartan- 
burg ? 

Miss Keller : Fine. 

Question from the audience: What musical in- 
struments if any appeal to you? 

Miss Keller: Oh, yes, they appeal to me; the or- 
gan with its deep sweet thunder, and the violin with 
its delicate, tremulous notes. 

Question from the audience : Can you play any 
instrument yourself? 

Miss Keller : None except the hand organ. 

M rs. Macy: I am not sure you can play the hand 
organ. 

Miss Keller: Yes, and feed the monkey. 

Question from the audience : Have you ever seen 
or heard of Theodore Roosevelt? T. R. ? 

Miss Keller: Oh, yes, both. 

Mrs. Macy: Do you remember when he talked to 
you ? 

Miss Keller: Yes, and I read his lips. 

Mrs. Macy’: Did he speak distinctly’? 

Miss Keller: Yes, and did not get flustered. 

Mrs. Macy: What do you think about him? 

Miss Keller: He is the most-to-be-feared man in 
the United States. If he gets in the saddle again, 
there is no telling where he will drive us. 

Mrs. Macy: How do you like Mr. Wilson? 

Miss Keller: 1 admire him for his firmness and 
sagacity in keeping us out of war for so long. 

Mrs. Macy: Are you a Woman Suffragist? 

Miss Keller: Yes. 

Mrs. Macy : Do you believe they will use the vote 
wisely, Helen? Men say they won't. 

Miss Keller: T am not sure; they may not, but I 
hope they will. But you know God made some of 
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them foolish to match the men. 

Mrs, Macy : Don’t you think the men can 
take care of our affairs for us? 

Miss Keller: They have not made a howl- 
ing success of it. 

Mrs. Macy: Have you ever felt a bird sing, 
Helen? 

Miss Keller : Oh, yes, my little canary will 
sing in my hand and I feel its little notes. 

Question from the audience : Can you dis- 
tinguish colors? 

Miss Keller : Oh, yes, when I get mad I 
feel red. 

Question from the audience: Can you taste 
things? 

Miss Keller: Yes, and I enjoy a good 
dinner as well as anybody. 

Question from the audience : Do you play 
any games? 

Miss Keller: Yes, checkers and chess and 
casino. 

Question from the audience : Can you play 
soltaire? 

Mrs. Macy: Yes. she plays soltaire. The 
cards are marked at the corners with Braille, 
with letters, in Brail on each corner. For in- 
stance, the Jack of Hearts is marked with the 
tiny dots that signify in Braille J. H. She 
can feel them in a flash. 

Question from the audience : Do you believe 
in simplified spelling? 

Miss Keller : I would like to see it simpli- 
fied, and pronunciation too. 



Mrs. Macy: When you were learning to 
speal, what did you call a doughnut, Helen? 

Miss Keller: A deaf nut. 

Mrs. Macy: Can you read the New York 
point as well as the other ? 

Miss Keller : Yes, 1 read all the points of 
Braille. 

Dr. Walker : What do you think of the new 
system they are trying to adpot? 

Miss Keller : I haven’t had time to study 
it but I am glad we are coming nearer to a 
universal system for the Blind. Almost every 
state and country has different methods of 
printing for the Blind which makes it absurd. 

Mrs. Macy: I will ask you if you think the 
time will come when you will communicate by 
thought transference? 

Miss Keller : Don’t we sometimes now ? 
My friends and I often think the same thing 
and they tell me I am uncanny. 

Question from the audience : Do you expect 
to attend the conference for the Blind at Hali- 
fax this year? 

Miss Keller : I fear that I cannot go. Hali- 
fax is a beautiful city and I shall never forget 
the happy summer we spent there about fifteen 
years ago. Good Night, My Friends! 


True philosophy is that which renders us 
to ourselves, and all others who surround 
us. better, and at the same time more content, 
more patient, more calm and more ready for 
all decent and pure enjoyment. — Lavater. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


By JAMES S. REIDER 





O incidents of unusual interest were to 
have been made part of the Easter serv- 
ice at All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf ; but, as luck had it, they 
became parts of the services on 
quent Sundays. The first inci- 
dent occurring on the First Sunday after 
Easter (April 30th! was the blessing of a 
brass Receiving Bason, a valuable gift to. 
the Church from the hearing children of 
the late Thomas Sanford and Elizabeth 
Stroble Roberts, two greatly esteemed 
former members of the Philadelphia 
Deaf-Mute Mission, which later became 
All Souls’ Mission with All Souls’ 

Church for the Deaf as its home. The 
Bason is a beauty. It is made of brass 
•and finished with a dull lustrous surface, 
which the makers consider a more artistic 
finish as it shows off the fine details of the 
decorations to better advantage. 

Since the general introduction of the envelope 
system, it has been found necessary to make 
collection plates and receiving basons somewhat large 1 - 


Tudor rose. The rim has an ornament- 
al lettering around the entire circum- 
ference of the bason, intersected and 
divided into four parts by panels con- 
taining figured subjects in relief. The 
lettering is as follows : “Blessed be the 
Man that providetb for the sick and 
needy. The LORD shall deliver him 
in the time of trouble.” The four pan- 
els of figures in relief represent : “The 
Widow's Mite,” Dives and Lazarus.” 
“The Good Samaritan,” and “St. Martin 
of Tours.” 

All the ornamental and decorative de- 
tails are cast in relief and afterwards 
chased by hand. There being no ma- 
chine work or stamping in the process of 
making. 

The bason was made by the Gorham 
Co. of New- York, and cost $110. 

On the back of the bason is the fol- 
lowing dedicatory inscription : 

“To the Glory of God and in 
Loving Memory of Thomas Sanford 
Roberts (1818—1883) and Elizabeth 
Stroble Roberts ( 1823 — 1912) from 
their children Mary E. R. Tatham, 
Anna R. Hatch and John Phillips 
Roberts. Easter 1916.” 

The following bit of history taken 
from the Year Book of Calvary Monu- 
mental Free Church then at Front and 
Margaretta Streets, for the year 1868. 
may be interesting : 

“The Deaf-Mute Mission associated 
with Calvary Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet, under the Rev. Mr. Eagan, 
in November, 1865. was in consideration 
of pecuniary aid, contributed for repairs, 
alterations and parish expenses, fitly 
recognized as a part of the parochial 
organization, and has been represented 
in the Vestry by a Deaf-Mute member. 
Bishop White was the first President 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf 
Mutes, and ever continued their earnest 
friend and patron.” 

The Deaf-Mute member of the Vestry 
of Calvary Church, above referred to 
wqs Mr. Thomas Sanford Roberts, who 


was elected in 1867, and was probably the only deaf-mute 
ever chosen to such a position in Philadelphia, for not 
long after, the deaf, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the Rev. Dr, F. J. Clerc from the 
rectorship of Calvary Church, severed their 
connection with Calvary Church and went 
back to St. Stephens’ Church. The money 
given to Calvary Church was $2,000, which 
had been raised for the purpose of erecting 
a chapel for the deaf to be named St. 
John Chrysostoms’s. 

Mr. Roberts was also for some time 
lay-reader under Dr. Clerc. Some time 
after Mr. Roberts’ death in 1883 in 
Norristown, Mrs. Roberts because of the 
scattering of her children among various 
relatives, was taken to the Gallaudet Home 
where, surrounded by every comfort and 
later cheered by frequent visits and letters 
from her children, she lived to the advanced 
age of 89 years. Both Mr. and Mrs. Roberts 
were buried in West Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. 

The other incident was the blessing of the two centre 
panels of a window- by the Pastor of All Souls’ Church 
as a memorial of his parents on the 
Second Sunday after Easter (May 7th). 
The window, which is on the north side 
of the church, has four panels, all made 
by the Von Gerichten Art Glass Co. of 
Columbus, O., each representing scenes 
from the life of David. The first panel 
represents David as a shepherd boy, and 
is in memory of Martin Pachtmann, a 
former member of All Soul’s Church; 
the second and third, or centre, panels 
represent the anointing of David in the 
midst of a group of figures, and contain 
the following inscriptions : 

To the Glory of God and in 
Loving Memory of Charles Valentine 
Dantzer (1833— 1907) and his 
wife Susan Ruth Perry (1844 — 1914). 

The fourth panel represents David as 
King, and is in memory of Rev. Francis 
J. Clerc, D.D., the first Pastor of the 
Deaf-Mute Mission in Philadelphia, 
after the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet had found- 
ed it. 

The completion and dedication of this 
window came as a surprise, for hardly 
anyone was aware of Rev. Mr. Dan- 
tzer’s purpose to memorialize his par- 
ents. 

Messrs. Orvis and Frederic Dantzer. 
the two children of Rev. and Mrs. Dan- 
tzer, unveiled the window, when the 
following form of prayer was used : 

“Almighty God, Who hast called us 
out of darkness into Thy marvellous 
light, mercifully accept our service, and 
graciously receive at our hands this 
window, which we offer to dedicate and 
beautify the place of Thy Sanctuary, 
in memory of Thy servants. Charles 
Valentine Dantzer and his wife, Susan 
Ruth Perry, in honor of Him, the 
brightness of Thy Glory, Whom Thou 
hast given to be a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, even Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Who with Thee and the Holy Ghost 
liveth and reigneth ever, one God, world 
without end. Amen.” 

This ended the simple service of dedi- 
cation ; hut the memorial will be a per- 
petual inspiration to the worshippers. 

Out of the eight large windows, four 
oh each side of the church, only three 
remain that can be used as memorials. 

A pretty wedding was solemnized in 
All Soul’s Church for the Deaf last Eas- 
ter Monday evening, the contracting par- 


than heretofore. Accordingly this one is made 
in diameter and somewhat deeper. 

The center is decorated with a beau- 
tiful design showing the I. H. S. or 
sacred monogram, in the midst of a 
graceful gothic ornament, made up of 
■circles and details, among which is the 


18 inches 

The Brass Receiving Bason 


Memorial Window Presented by Rev. C. O. Dantzer 
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ties being Miss Helena L. Bowden and Mr. Alex- 
ander S. McGhee, both of whom are well known in 
the deaf community of Philadelphia. The ceremony 
was performed by the Pastor of the Church, the Rev. 
C. O. Dantzer, in the presence of a crowd that almost 
filled the church. The bride was given away by her 
uncle, Mr. George T. Sanders, and her cousin, Miss 
Maragret Sanders, acted as maid of honor, while 
the groom had as best man, Mr. James McGhee, a 
brother. The ushers were Mr. John A. Roach and 
Mr. Erhard D. Strecker, both intimate friends of 
the groom. 

After the ceremony, as the couple left the church, 
they were forced to submit to a shower of rice on 
the way to a waiting limousine which conveyed them 
to their future home, where a reception was held 
that was attended mostly by relatives. The wedding 
presents were very numerous and useful, beautiful 
and costly. The following morning the couple left 
for a short honeymoon trip to Atlantic City. They 
are now living in a handsomely furnished house at 
No. 3221 N. Rorer Street, Philadelphia. 

The bride is the youngest daughter of Mrs. Persis 
S. Bowden, who is a sister of Mrs. George T. San- 
ders. She came here from New England about ten 
years ago, a bright and winsome young lady, who at 
once took an active interest in the affairs of the deaf 
of this community. Thus she made friends fast, but 



Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. McGhee 


it is not for the making of friends but for the helping 
she has continuously been giving that she is most 
appreciated here. It is therefore a pleasure to know 
that she has joined her fate with that of a Phila- 
delphian, and to believe that this union can but mean 
a continuance of her interest in the good of the 
community. We feel constrained to say also that 
the tender care she has always shown for her aged 
mother is something which her friends have not only 
noted but will ever admire her for. May she also- 
receive the tenderest of care in her wedded life, plus 
happiness and prosperity and peace in abundance. 

The groom is one of our younger deaf, with hustl- 
ing qualities, who has also tried at various times to 
make his usefulness felt in this community of deaf. 
How well he has succeeded is known or can be attest- 
ed by the wide-awake deaf here. By trade, he is a 
hat-finisher in the big Stetson factory of world fame. 
Eh ! but what is that. There are other deaf hat-fin- 
ishers just as good, perhaps. We are considering 
him as a man who is serving others rather than self. 
He is the kind of man every deaf community needs 
and wants and must have to gain results. We mean 
all this as an appreciation of the services he has 
given before his marriage ; and, encouraged, aided 
and abetted by his newly chosen partner, he should 
now be able to make good better. All good wishes 
to him also ! 


WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 


BOUT a year ago, I told in these 
columns of a delightful meeting 
with Capt. Benj. F. Hutchison U. 
S. N., now of the Naval War Col- 
lege and soon to leave to take bat- 
tleship command. Capt. Hutchison who is a 
brother of Mrs. A. N. Merrill, of St. Louis, and 
uses the sign-language to the manor born, will 
some day be on duty at Navy Headquarters, 
Washington, and the Gallaudet College authori- 
ties will be wise if they can secure a lecture, or a 
series of lectures from him. He will need no 
interpreter. When Surgeon J. F. Leys, now 
Fleet Surgeon of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet, reaches 
Washington, he too will be a valuable lecturer on 
the college platform. On a recent day I had half 
an hour’s pleasant pencil chat with Surgeon Leys. 
On his second visit, he saw some one else using 
the manual alphabet, and in an instant a lot came 
to his mind. Thirty years ago Dr. Leys was an 
instructor in the old Broad and Pine Street 
School, Philadelphia, and though only there four 
years he became an expert signer. In all that 
time his knowledge of signs and the manual 
alphabet has lain dormant, for he has had no 
occasion to use the method until his meeting with 
me, when it all came back. 

I am going to try to induce him to speak before 
one of the New York Organizations. 

❖ 

It is about time for some one to bring out a 
volume on popular misconceptions about the 
Deaf. The time is also ripe for concerted action 
in the big centers of civilization to check the 
harmful work of the various types of Fakir that 
turns the misfortunes of others into coin for him- 
self. So far as New York is concerned, the 
writer is going to do his utmost to start a self- 
preservation Press Bureau, made up of a new 
Allied Societies Board that will have power to 
act when anything of a harmful nature is publish- 
ed that bears unjustly on the Deaf. 

❖ 

In a case in the New York Courts, a foul and 
self-confessed murderer being on trial, one of the 
lawyers asked a member of the murderer's family 
if some one related to the prisoner did not have 
deaf and dumb children. The question was not 
allowed, but the intent was to show that deafness 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 

and dumbness was the result of hereditary defect- 
ives, the taint of which might have a bearing on 
the shortcomings of the man on trial. 

There is no one delegated with authority to 
send out a protest to the newspapers, but if plans 
now being made turn out as well as they should 
there will be some one in authority, with organi- 
zations behind him that will give weight to cor- 
rections in the Press. 

❖ 

A man who announced in the public press that 
he had taught blind people to see, when the blind- 
ness was total, and the eye-balls gone, would be 
denounced as crazy, yet a man who makes a 
similar announcement regarding the Deaf, can 
get columns in the daily papers, and when their 
attention is called to the absurdity and the in- 
justice of it, they are most reluctant to give the 
real facts. 

The New York City dailies, have just given 
space, in unimportant variations to the folowing: 

TEACHES DEAF MUTES 

TO HEAR AND SPEAK 

Charles M. Barrows’ Sucess Leads to Movement 
to Found an Institute. 

NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN BEGUN 

Prominent Men Indorse Plan to Train Teachers 
for the Work. 

With the formation of the National Deaf Mutes 
Fund, a nation-wide movement has been begun 
for the founding of an institution in which deaf 
and dumb children will be taught actually to hear 
and to speak. 

For years it has been the belief among physi- 
cians that a totally deaf person could never be 
taught to hear naturally, but this theory has been 
disproved by Charles M. Barrows, a New York 
scientist and teacher, who, after many years of 
untiring experiment and psychologic research, has 
succeeded in evolving a method by which this 
seeming miracle can be accomplished. 

Mr. Barrows, who is a septuagenarian and a 
teacher of many years experience, has long been 
teaching poor children who were deaf and dumb 
to hear and articulate words. His remarkable 
success has attracted the attention of prominent 
physicians, and at their investigation it was de- 
cided to found an institution in which teachers of 
the method could be trained. 


In discussing the plan at the temporary head- 
quarters of the National Deaf Mute Fund, 13a 
Nassau Street, Mr. Barows said: 

“Some years ago I conceived the idea that a 
deaf mute could be taught to hear and to speak 
in the normal manner. For ten yaers I studied' 
the psychology of the deaf mute, and then I 
began to put my theories into practice. At a 
clinic I found a child who was a congenital deaf 
mute and whom the doctors declared would never 
be able to hear or enunciate. I took the child 
under treatment, and in less than six months she 
was able to hear and speak. This success spurred' 
me on to greater efforts, and I was gratified at the 
successful results that were attained. 

‘‘Of course, my cases were almost entirely con- 
fined to children of poor parents, but soon the 
news of my teaching got abroad, and I began to 
be swamped with would-be pupils. I secured 
Miss Elizabeth F. Tierney, a woman who had 
much experience as a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, as an assistant, and we opened a small pri- 
vate school, at which no fees were charged except 
in special cases, where the parents could afford to 
help defray our operating expenses. 

“Now 1 have been asked to give my services in 
teaching my method to others who can carry on 
the work after 1 am gone — for 1 have only a few 
more years left to live. 

“I am willing to do my share to help liberate 
these poor unfortunates from the tomb of silence 
which enshrouds them, and if I am instrumental 
in enabling these poor tots to hear a mother’s 
voice, to lisp the wondering questions of child- 
hood and to hear the songs of birds and experi- 
ence the delight of music. I shall not have lived 
in vain.” 

Mr. Barrows has given many years of his life 
and the greater part of his fortune to the uplift 
of the deaf and dumb. And now that a fund has 
been started to carry on the work in the way that 
it should he carried on, the time seems not far 
distant when there will be no more deaf mutes. 

Some of those who have indorsed the plan are 
Dr. James H. Hyslop. William S. Bennett, former 
Congressman; Dr. Grant Hague. Charles C. 
Cowan; J. Frederick Crver, John C. Kelly Jr. and' 
Jeremiah J. Lynch. 

Among those who have been invited to act as- 
patrons are President and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
former President William Howard Taft, Governor 
and Mrs. Charles Whitman. Mayor and Mrs. 
John Purroy Mitchel. Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt. Mrs. DeLamare Scott. Mrs. H. A. Throck- 
morton, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mrs. Au- 
gust Belmont, Governor and Mrs. Dunne of 
Illinois, Countess Spottiswood Mackin. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. 
and Mrs. William Randolph Hearst. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Pulitzer. Robert Adamson. Arthur Woods, 
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James Gordon Bennett, Ogden Reid and Adolph 
Ochs.” 

I happen to know Mr. Barrows. He is a most 
■distinguished type of man in appearance, and if 
you met him in Washington, you would assure 
yourself that he was the most prominent Senator 
in the House. He has something of the Andrew 
Carnegie and John Burroughs in his appearance. 
While he does not resemble the Philanthropist, 
nor yet the Naturalist, something about his make- 
up suggests both. He called on me ten years 
ago with the startling information that he could 
cure total deafness, and wanted a subject to de- 
monstrate his ability. I suggested myself, and 
told him he could not find one more deaf, nor 
one more eager to hear again. He told me I 
would not do as I was too old for his method. 
He wanted a totally deaf child. I told him to go 
to Prof. Currier at the New York School, or one 
of the other New York schools for the deaf, 
and if he could make good his claims, they would 
furnish him subjects, and open his door to a 
flood of fortune. 

He refused on the ground that the schools for 
the Deaf were jealous and did not want their 
children’s hearing restored nor their own per 
capita revenue taken away. I corrected him and 
told him that Prof. Currier had perfected means 
and instruments of help for the partially deaf, 
and if Mr. Barrows could restore hearing, no one 
would be gladder of it than those connected with 
schools for the Deaf. Mr. Barrows could not see 
it in that way. 

Every once in a while since some Barrows 
publicity got in the papers, and he has main- 
tained a school for the Deaf, partly through beg- 
ging cups in public places asking charity in the 
shape of a few pennies to help deaf children get 
an education. 

The newspapers were written to, and an ex- 
position of the facts made, and clearly shown 
that the City, County and State of New York 
did their fullest duty in the matter of the educa- 
tion of the Deaf, but with only partial relief, for 
though a number of the begging devices were 
taken out of saloons, there are some still in use, 
notably at the Hotel Wallick, 

Among other papers, the New York Tribune 
p- blished the story above, and the writer under- 
took to set the Tribune straight. The writer 
begun with the premise that the Tribune’s boast- 
ed “First to last the Truth, News. Editorials 
and Advertisments” had a big dent put in it when 
it published as news, the statement that total 


deafness could be cured, it was pointed out to 
the Tribune that the subject of Deafness struck 
home to two of the greatest and richest bene- 
factors of the human race. Alexander Graham 
Bell and Thomas Alva Edison. That it was 
through and because of Prof. Bell’s wife and 
mother, being deaf women, the world today had 
the use of one of its greatest devices, the Tele- 
phone. and that while Prof. Bell can make his 
voice heard three thousand miles away, he can- 
not make his own wife hear it when he stands 
beside her. He has given a fortune to the 
Volta Bureau for the purpose of diffusing 
knowledge of the Deaf, and I know he would 
give another fortune to reward any one who 
could do away with total deafness. Thomas A. 
Edison has done for the eye what Bell has done 
for the ear, he has flooded the world wfith light, 
besides making electricity the servant of man in 
thousands of ways. Mr. Edison is partially deaf, 
and knows what deafness really means. He 
would give his aid in every manner to such a 


benefactor of the race as one who could restore 
hearing. 

The Tribune was further enlighted as to the 
readiness of the city’s distinguished Aurists, 
and other authorities, to place every facility in 
the way of such a benefactor of the human race 
as could eliminate from man’s handicap such a 
blight as total deafness. 

The Tribune was told that any such discovery 
need not beg for funds to further its spread, for 
if Mr. Barrows could really do what he claims 
he can. his fortune would be made, and his first 
year’s income, if he only treated one hundred 
cases, would be $100,000. for it would be an easy 
matter to find one hundred cases that would 
yield him one thousand dollars each. 

After a lapse of some time, and in response 
to my inquiry, came the following: 

May 25, 1016. 

Mr. Alexander L. Pach, 

1 1 1 Broadway, 

New York. 

Dear Sir: — Your letter of May 24th has been 
turned over to me by Dr. Johnson. I have the 
deaf mute matter under advisement, but, as 
you will appreciate, moving in a matter of this 
sort is necessarily slow, because we must be 
exact. If you can give me further assistance, 
I shall be grateful. 

Very truly yours, 

R. E. MacAlarney, 

City Editor. 

It will be seen that the public is asked to con- 
tribute to a National Deaf-Mute Institute, and 
at the same time the pretense is made that the 
money is asked for to cure deaf people, so if 
deaf people are going to be cured, one must 
wonder why a National Deaf-Mute Institute is 
required when deafness is to be done away with? 

If it were not for the fact that Mr. Barrows 
also claims that he teaches the deaf to speak, 
which of course is possible, Mr, Barrows could 
be put behind the bars as an impostor. The fact 
that he couples the two is his salvation. It will 
be noticed that President Wilson, Gov. Whitman 
and other distinguished men are not named as 
patrons, but it is merely stated that they have 
been asked to act as such. I recall the wedding 
of two very inconsequential people not long since 
who made some capital of the fact that among 
those invited to their wedding were President 
and Mrs Wilson, and they might have gone 
further and invited all the ruling heads of the 
world, but it would have meant nothing at all. 
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only illiterate deaf people will use signs and 
manual spelling. I hope that the fact that Dr. 
Johnson’s school with its many bright teachers, 
and the many graduates right in Indianapolis 
are right at hand to set the Indianapolis News 
straight, will have brought about a refutation or 
correction long before my comment is printed. 
There has been no new discovery that bears on 
the instruction of the Deaf in a hundred years, 
that is. the deaf were taught to speak orally, and 
to read the lips a hundred years ago, and though 
there are improvements and all that sort of thing, 
things are not radically different today, though a 
great many more deaf are taught by pure oral 
methods, the great majority of them who are 
educated, who accomplish things, who win in 
Life’s battle now, as in the past, come from the 
ranks of the manually educated. 

W hen one who has the oppoffu«itv to see for 
himself, and compare results between the two 
methods tells the truth, he will be compelled to 
acknowledge that the orally educated do not ac- 
complish substantial and successful results ten in 
one hundred times where the exact reverse is 
true of those who have had the benefit of the 
good old combined method. 

ALEXANDER L. EACH. 


DEAF VISTORS AT LAST YEAR’S CLOSING DAY EXERCISES— N. J. SCHOOL 
Left to Right, Standing — Mrs. George Wainwright, Miles Sweeney, Mrs. Isaac Bowker, Mrs. 
William Benmson, Miss Clementa Meleg. Left to Right. Sitting— Mrs. R. C. Stephenson and 
her three children Josephine (half standing) Jean (baby) and Majorie (in front of her mother), 
Mrs. Hattie Tobin, and Mrs. Ira Worcester. 

Left to Right, Third row, sitting on ground — Miss Hattie Alexander, Miss Mary Mendum, and 
Miss Mary Sommers. 


SERVICES FOR DEAF MUTES 

On the fourth Sunday of the month, a service 
for the deaf is held in the Chapel of this Church. 
The Rev. C. O. Dantzer, rector of All Souls’ Church. 
Philadelphia, assisted by Mr. James Reider. a lay 
reader, is in charge of the mission. 


When the New York dailies give front page 
space to humbugs of the Barrows type they harm 
a great many people. They harm deaf people 
whose high hopes of relief are sure to be dashed. 
They harm the parents of deaf children who, too, 
must suffer disillusion after entertaining the high- 
est of hopes. They harm the greatest medical 
fraternity, who are ever eager to benefit humanity, 
but know they cannot grow a human limb where 
the one supplied by nature is gone, nor can they 
give eye-sight where the eye-balls are missing, 
nor can hearing be given the deaf while the nerves 
that carry sound from the tympan of the ear to 
the brain are dead. Some day it may be accomp- 
lished, and the discoverer will not need to beg 
funds; the world will acclaim him with gladness, 
and he will be honored from every quarter. 

If he has the idea in embryo, and lacks the 
means of perfecting it. he w ill not yet need to 
beg public charity, as the Rockefeller and Sage 
Foundations are at the command of any honor- 
able man who wants to benefit the human race. 
❖ 

And here is another type of deception which 
the public press fosters. A double leaded edi- 
torial in the Indianapolis News of May 23rd 
states: 

“THE SIGN LANGUAGE 

The announcement that Utten E. Read, instruc- 
tor in the State School for the Deaf since 1897. 
and for many years recording secretary- of the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf in Indiana, 
will become the pastor of a congregation of deaf 
persons in Cincinnati, draws attention to the pro- 
gress made in lip reading as a substitute for the 
sign language, and to the new world to which the 
deaf are being introduced, it has not been many 
years since the deaf knew nothing of music, the 
drama and oratory, save what they read. Music 
is still unknown to them, but an adept in lip read- 
ing can attend the theater and follow the dialogue, 
and the message of the orator or the preacher is 
plain to him. 

“In New York a lecturer recently completed a 
course of lectures to deaf children the last being 
entitled Antoine Louis Barye. Sculptor of 
Animals. The proper names used in the lecture 
certain rare words which do not lend themselves 
to lip reading, and the names of tools referred to, 
were written on the black-board, and the lecturer 
was assisted by a modeler, who demonstrated the 
main processes, but the lecture proper was 
delivered in plain English, and the children under- 
stood. They had all been trained in lip reading, 
after coming to their instructors speaking the 


sign language. Now many of them can speak so 
as to be understood, and, with the aid of lip 
reading, carry- on a conversation with a person 
who is able to talk and hear. 

“It appears as if the day- is not far distant when 
clusively upon the sign language or writing for 
none but illiterate deaf mutes will depend ex- 
the communication of their thoughts. Much re- 
mains to be done, of course, but the progress dur- 
ing the last twenty y-ears has been so pronounced 
that today there is 110 doubt as to the value of 
the system. Methods of teaching may be improv- 
ed, and the interest of the state in its deaf may be 
stimulated by this showing, so that nearly all 
deaf mutes will be taught to talk with almost 
any one. and understand when spoken to.” 

The first paragraph intends to convey- the im- 
pression that Dr. Read is going to conduct his 
services orally, where such, of course, is not the 
case. The heading, and what follows, intend to 
give the impression that the day- is dawning when 


The services are well attended by the deaf people 
of Trenton, Lambertville, Princeton and other near- 
by places. The meml>ers of the congregation are 
visited and their pastor is notified when his services 
are desired. This congregation raised $10.00 for 
the Parish Apportionment, and by this means ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the use of the Chapel. — 
Year Book, Trinity Church. Trenton, X. J. 


BIRTHS 

A little stranger arrived at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Johnson, of Wrightstown. N. J.. on Sun- 
day, May 20th. It is a boy. Mrs. Johnson’s maiden 
name was Lillie Hamilton. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin H. Hunt, of Princeton. 
X. J.. announce the arrival of a girl baby, Tues- 
day May 16th. last. 



New Jersey School Pupils in Costume. Photo taken about fifteen years ago. All but Mary 

Sommers have left school. 


THE SILENT WORKER 

OUR MUTUAL FORUM 

By MRS. ALICE T. TERRY 


Our Foreign Friends. 

OMETTME ago it was our pleasure 
to receive from our esteemed con- 
temporary, Mr. John E. Muir, of 
Melbourne, Australia, several copies 
of that excellent little paper, Our 
Monthly Letter, which he edits in the interests 
of the deaf of both Australia and Europe. This 
eight-page magazine is full of interesting newsy 
items, written in that facile literary style so char- 
acteristic of the English. Then, too, the most 
casual glance at this neat little paper is enough 
to attract any one. For it is written — not printed 
— entirely by hand. One can sense on every page 
the noble spirit of both Mr. Muir and his talented 
wife, Mrs. Daisy Muir, who herself ranks high 
in literary circles, at home and abroad. 



Facsimile of the cover page of “Our Monthly 

Letter” — the unique deaf paper edited by Mr. 

John Muir, of Melbourne, Australia. 

In the copies sent us the name of our great 
French woman, Mdlle Yvonne Pitrois, appears 
often, in terms of deepest esteem and affection. 
No other deaf woman in the world has distin- 
guished herself so efficiently, so admirably as has 
Mdlle Pitrois since the outbreak of the Great War. 
Her service has been eminently in the cause of 
Humanity. Like the best deaf workers every- 
where her efforts have centered chiefly in the 
business of relieving the wants and sufferings of 
our war-stricken brothers and sisters. 

We are also the grateful recipients of Mdlle 
Pitrois’ recent book, Miss Edith Cavell. In this 
she pays a touching, enduring tribute to that 
noble Red Cross nurse who gladly sacrificed her 
life for her country, England. The book is in 
French, and being unable to read it we turned 
it over to a friend, the editor of a local daily 
paper, (in Southern California) who thru his 
mastery of that language read it with great pleas- 
ure and then gave it attractive mention in his 
paper. 

The untiring, devoted Mdlle Pitrois also edits 
a magazine for French deaf women. She sent 
me a copy last fall, but being unable to read it 
I cannot attempt to do it justice as I would 
otherwise try to do. 

The New N. A. D. Book 

The new N. A. D. book, it is a beauty, isn’t it? 
I know that you all think so, — for how could 
you think otherwise? Aside from its attractive- 
ness, with its several fine illustrations, there are 


those brilliant, timely speeches from our new 
friends, Dr. H. B. Young, of Burlington, Iowa, 
and Mr. C. R. Barns, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Young’s interest in us is genuinely scientific, 
which means, in big type, a humane understanding 
of the deaf and their utmost needs in the school- 
room. 

I cannot say too much in praise of our friend, 
Mr. Barns. He is an eloquent master of the pen. 
He is as fearless, virile and truthful as Billy Sun- 
day. In short, this Mr. Barns bids fair to be- 
come the liberator of thousands and thousands 
of deaf children. He will free them from the 
dwarfing bondage of Oralism. 

Let us place this book (The Proceedings of the 
Eleventh (Special) Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf) in the reading-rooms 
of the Public Libraries thoroughout the land. 

You deaf men and women, or friends of the 
deaf, whoever you are, that read this, be sure and 
do so. Simply state to the Librarian in your 
city or town a brief summary of the facts, and 
said Librarian will gladly accept the gift from 
you. As citizen or tax-payer you must exercise 
your rights in your home town. You will win 
the respect of the community for it. You might 
do well to tell your Librarian also that this evil, 
the Pure Oral Fad, is the biggest fallacy in the 
whole educational world. Your Librarian will 
sit up and take notice, my dear fellow-workers; 
no doubt about that. 

Deaf-Mute 

Not long ago there came my way an attractive 
booklet entitled, “A Tribute,” written by four 
world famous people, Richard Walton Tully, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ina Coolbrith and Douglas 
Tilden. This book, published two years ago, is a 
tribute to United States Senator, James D. Phelan. 

From merit alone I consider Mr. Tilden’s ad- 
dress the best of them all. Indeed, I look upon 
it as a veritable masterpiece. It is in the first 
and last sentences of his address that there is 
unmistakably great power for good. He begins, 
“I am a deaf-mute,” and ends by saying, “my 
lords and ladies, I, a deaf-mute, am done.” What 
audacity! — what fine contempt for public opinion 
— public opinion satiated -with oral rot — what sin- 
cerity, what greatness in proudly admitting that 
he is a deaf-mute ! 

That is the only honest way for a deaf person 
to write: that is to make no pretense of being 
ashamed of his infirmity to the extent of wish- 
ing to hide it. Verily again, genius will tolerate 
no shams. Therefore, I greatly admire Mr. 
Tilden for his undaunted sincerity. 

How different from those writers in that mis- 
leading publication, The Volta Review, who make 
such hash out of the subject of deafness. There 
are no end of foolish titles given to the articles 
in this paper, one of the most recent being, “I 
laugh at mine Infirmity!” Undoubtedly it is a 
great pleasure to this small circle of prejudiced 
oral-deaf to write in a way to gratify immensely 
the pure oral champions. It appears also that 
these writers have ample means at their disposal, 
— inherited, of course. But take away father, 
mother, brothers and sisters — and money; thereby 
throwing them entirely upon their own resources, 
and I’ll warrant that not one of them would 
again feel like saying, “I laugh at mine infirmity.” 

It is all right for the deaf at large to wish to 
appear happy and cheerful at all times. But ask 
the responsible, well-balanced salaried, or wage- 
earning, deaf man or woman if his or her deaf- 
ness is such sport that he laughs at it. And 
what do you think he will reply? Do you think 
he will say, "yes.” Never!!! 


Fifty Years 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Leinger, formerly of St. 
Louis, but now of Los Angeles, recently cele- 
brated their Golden Wedding. On the eventful 
day their many deaf and hearing friends began 
to call as early as g a.m.. to congratulate them 
upon the rare distinction of fifty years of wedded 
bliss. The procession of callers continued all 
day and far into the night. Into a convenient 
receptable every visitor dropped his mite, the 
result being that the collection amounted to 
many dollars — which the happy couple used in 
the purchase of an appropriate golden wedding 
present. 

Although past eighty, Mr. Leinger still goes, 
out to execute his day’s labor with the vim and 



MR. AND MRS. J. P. LEINGER 
of Los Angeles, who Recently Celebrated their 
Golden Wedding. 

eagerness of a much younger man. His amiable 
wife also enjoys splendid health. 

May they live to celebrate their diamond wed- 
ding! 

WEDDING BELLS 

Knisley — McCrarey. 

On the evening of April 25th, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Isam P. Haworth, at 2018 Minnapolis Ave., 
Los Angeles, was aglow with a happy circle of 
friends — sixty in number, gathered there to witness 
the marriage of Mrs. Laura McCrarey to Mr. Mose 
Knislev. A profusion of white roses effectively in- 
tervined with dainty asparagus fern had transformed 
the large living-room into an appropriate bower for 
the occasion. The ceremony was perfomed by Rev. 
Clarence E. Webb, assisted by Lay-Reader T. L. 
Marsden. After congratulations, the guests were 
again seated for the three-course wedding supper 
which followed. 

The bride and groom were the recipients of many 
beautiful presents, ranging from china, cutglass and 
silver, to linen and housekeeping necessities. Among 
the guests were a number of prominent out-of-town 
hearing people, friends and relatives of the couple. 

Mrs. McCrarey, that was came to Los Angeles 
two years ago from Tabor. Iowa. She is a woman 
of quiet, gentle ways, and easily won many friends 
among the local deaf. 

It was here that she met Mr. Knislev last Decem- 
ber. He had come here from Davenport, Iowa, for 
his health. Their friendship gradually ripened into 
love, and their marriage was an event of great plea- 
sure to their many friends. It is likely that they 
will soon go East, to Davenport, to live. Any way. 
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The Silent Workers Have Splendid Record 

On Diamond 



Left to right: — Mgr E. Markley, R. McClelland, H. Nightingale, J. Davison, J. MacNee, A. Shaw, 
L. Pease, F. Hoppaugh, Capt. B. Doyle, T. Matty, F. Ciampaglia, and L. Bausman (deceased). 


is interesting. He is past middle age now, but has 
their friends in that city have written them that their 
coming will be the occasion of an enthusiastic greet- 
ing and reception. 

The story of Mr. Knisley’s educational career 
been deaf since four years old. He never went to 
school, so to speak ; at least, not to a deaf school. 
Through his own determined efforts, and for the 
most part unaided, he succeeded remarkably well 
in educating himself. He has a ready, fluent com- 
mand of English, which impresses one all the more, 
considering that he is not by inclination a great 
reader. His talents run chiefly to mechanics. He 
has traveled extensively. Wonder if his case would 



MR. AND MRS. MOSES M. KNISLEY 
The bride and groom, with flower girl, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ellis. 

not greatly interest our eminent educator, Dr. Ed- 
ward Allen Fay, who summarizes that only by much 
reading can deaf-mutes gain correct fluent English. 

Another intersting incident connected with the 
wedding, was the clever talent displayed by Miss 
Olive, the eighteen year old deaf daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Haworth. The bride’s cake, as well as the 
rest of the menu, was her own cooking. Miss Olive 
is also a dressmaker of promise. The bride’s dress, 
which was of lace and white chiffon cloth, was de- 
signed and made by her, as well as other important 
pieces of wardrobe. — Deaf-Mutes' Journal. 

NOTE OF APPRECIATION 

The publisher of this paper desires to express 
his admiration and thanks for the able and effi- 
cient manner in which his boys have worked for 
him during the past school term. Their names 
are, classified, as follows: 

Linotype Operators — Arthur Long (machinist), 
John MacNee, Frank Hoppaugh, Alfred Shaw, 
Randall McClelland, Roy Hapward. Vito Don- 
diego, James Davidson, and Fred Ciampaglia. 

Photo-Engraving — Joseph Higgins, (boss), and 
William Felts (helper). 

Cylinder Press-work — Joseph Higgins. William 
Felts, and Parker Jerrell (helper). 

Job Work — Roy Hapward. Vito Dondiego, 
Benton Sperling, Robert VanSickle and John 
Dugan. 

Devils — Patrick Agnew, Louis Bausman (dead), 
John Gronkowski, Mitrc> Krill, S. Maggio and 
Edward Scheiber. 

Considerable latitude was allowed each hoy for 
the purpose of allowing him to select the work he 
liked the best, and as a consequence latent ability 
and initiativeness has developed in them to a 
remarkable degree. 


Next to God, thy parents. — William Penn. 


TAR T'l N G off badly with two 
straight defeats, the Silent Workers 
aggregation came back in rare'form 
and won five games in succession. 
The Black and Pink team closed the 
baseball season for the school year with a record 
of ten games won and five lost. 

Hitting and fast base-running were the year’s 
feature. 

Under the careful leadership of Captain Doyle, 
the team worked in perfect harmony. Every day 
since the first practice a sufficient number of 
students have reported to make it possible for a 
’Varsity and scrub game every afternoon and this 
considerably kept the team in fine condition. 

This years’ team is conceded to be the best in 
many years. 

PLAYERS 

Manager Edwin Markley did all the scheduling 
for the Black and Pink team. Being a constant 
rooter, he usually sent invisible signals to his 
eagle-eyed team on the verge of victory. His 
efforts have surely met with great success and is 
largely appreciated by the fellows in general. 

The particularly bright star in the Black and 
Pink aggregation is Captain Doyle who has been 
catching in consistent style. His bludgeon has 
been the big factor of the year’s team as he led 
the Black and Pink team in nearly every engage- 
ment. He is one of the few players that will 
be lost by graduation, and his loss will be felt 
keenly. 

The two best pitchers are John MacNee and 
Frank Hoppaugh. The former chiefly depended 
upon his wonderful speed while the latter depend- 
ed upon his curves. When in proper form, they 
were almost unhittable. MacNee is a veteran of 
last year’s team. 

Another formidable player is Alfred Shaw, who 
has been playing at nearly every position, espe- 
cially in outer garden. He has played in the posi- 
tion where he faced "Old Sol” and gave his cap- 
tain a hard fight for the batting honors. He is 
an all-round athlete. His demon at base-run- 
ning helped to win many games. 

Henry Nightingale, who is called Second Dau- 
bert, occupied the first base during the entire 
season. He can cover grounders which seemed 
impossible to be caught and by this quality he 
robbed them of many sure hits and errors. He 
is a sure hitter in pinches. 

With Pease, McClelland and Shaw in the out- 
field, the Black and Pink team has as fast and 
as heavy a hitting trio of veldt coverers as there 
are that could be spoken of in this city and 
its vicinity. Although the hatting averages of 


Pease and McClelland showed fair, they were 
tremendous batters when the runs were needed. 

The other players, whom the School for the 
Deaf should be proud of, are Tony Matty, the 
sure and heavy hitter and infielder; Fred Ciamp- 
aglia, the diminutive third baseman and James 
Davison, the utility player. 

Louis Bausman, the mascot, was a willing 
worker and was a worth-while boy in keeping 
bats and balls in safety. Sorry to say, he was 
recently killed by the train. 

Those who are not in this pitcure are Costigan, 
Otis, Clugston, King, and Turano. It is needless 
to speak any thing of them as each one had 
participated in but a few games. 


Name 

G 

AB R H 

PO 

A E 

SB 

Doyle, c 

14 

48 21 24 

121 

18 3 

21 

Knight, lb 

14 

50 11 15 

55 

7 5 

10 

McClell. rf 

14 

51 

6 11 

4 

0 2 

3 

Shaw, cf-c 

13 

4* 

K> 

00 

52 

20 5 

17 

Ciamp, 3b 

13 

41 

4 9 

8 

13 9 

4 

Pease, If 

1 2 

49 

6 10 

10 

6 4 

4 

MacNee, p 

12 

30 

4 6 

3 

9 3 

0 

Hopp, p-2b 

7 

15 

5 3 

3 

2 4 

O 

Davison, sub 7 

20 

3 3 

5 

2 4 

0 

Clug’on, 2b 

6 

19 

2 5 

22 

3 2 

0 

Costigan, ss 

i 4 

12 

5 6 

10 

7 2 

3 

Matty, ss 

3 

11 

3 5 

3 

4 4 

0 

Otis. 2-3b 

3 

12 

3 3 

8 

1 3 

I 

King, ib 

2 

8 

2 4 

5 

I I 

0 

Turano, ss 

2 

5 

0 I 

1 

2 I 

0 

Name 

Batting Average 

Fielding Average 

Doyle .... 


.500 



■979 


Costigan . . 


.500 



•895 


King 


.500 



.857 


M atty 


■ 455 



.636 


Shaw 


■438 



■935 


Clugston . 


.316 



.926 


Knight . . . 


.300 



.925 


Otis 


.250 



-750 


Ciamp .... 


.220 



./OO 


McClell .. . 


.216 



.667 


Pease .... 


.204 



.800 


MacNee . . 


.200 



.800 


Hopp 


.200 



.556 


Turano ... 


.200 



• 750 


Davison . . 


150 



.636 





G. 

W. 

L. 

Pts. 

John MacNee... 


. . 10 

7 

2 

.778 

Alfred Shaw.... 


.. 6 

I 

I 

.500 

Frank Hoppaugh 

3 

I 

I 

.500 

Bernard Doyle.. 


. . I 

0 

I 

.000 
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The following letter addressed by Mr. 
W^alker, some time ago, to the Chairman of 
the Committee on our school, fully explains 
itself : 

Trenton, N. J., May 1st, 1916. 
Dr. John C. VanDyke, Chairman, 

Committee on the School for the Deaf, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

My dear Mr. V anDyke : — The close of the 
•current term will mark the end of my seven- 
teenth year as Superintendent of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. 

During the period of my incumbency the 
school has almost doubled in size and each 
year has brought added care and responsi- 
bility until the burden has become such 
that I feel it to be my duty to relinquish it 
to younger and stronger hands. 

I would therefore beg leave to submit my 
resignation, as Superintendent, to take effect 
August 1st, with the request that if it meets 
with your approval and that of the Board of 
Education, my activities, in future, be con- 
fined to the Academic Department. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN P. WALKER. 

Acting upon the communication, the State 
Board of Education at its meeting, held 
June 3rd, accepted Mr. Walker’s resignation 
nnd appointed Mr. Wilson A. Kilpatrick to 
fill the vacancy, Mr. Walker being retained 
as Principal of the Academic Department. 

Mr. Kilpatrick comes to us from the Hart- 
ford School, the oldest institution for the 
education of the deaf, and one of the fore- 
most, in our country. He is a gentleman of 
the highest reputation in the work, and the 
ripe exeprience he brings assures the deaf 
of our state that their future interests will, 
in every way, be fully served. 


ADDED TOLL 

For the first time in the history of our 
school we are called upon to chronicle the 
death of one of our boys on the railroad dur- 
ing a school session. Our repeated cau- 
tions, have heretofore, had the desired effect, 
and, despite the net-work of rail-roads 
around us, there had been no fatality. 


Strangely enough, it was a party of our 
brightest boys that threw caution to the 
winds on the afternoon of the 4th inst., and 
took to the railroad track on their hike back 
from Bordentown. The jar of an approach- 
ing train warned all of them but one, and 
they made their escape. Lewis Bausman 
alone remained and met his death under the 
wheels. It was a strange fatuity and sadly 
has the penalty been paid. 

Lewis was one of our most promising 
boys, bright, quick to learn, obedient, a good 
student, and one that, in every department, 
“pulled true,” and schoolmates and teachers 
unite in heart-felt and sincere sorrow at his 
untimely death. 


OUT OF THE RANKS 

It is hard to realize that Dr. W. O Con- 
nor, of Georgia, has left the work for good. 
He has been so active; so prominent, so 
genial and so near to all of us, that it will 
be many a day ere we shall cease to miss 
him. Mr. Connor leaves with the good 
wishes of all, and with ample provision by 
his Board for all future needs. He takes 
with him, too, the title of Principal Emeritus, 
so that he will always be able to feel that he 
continues to be a part of the school over 
which he presided for so many years. 


THE BOY SCOUT 

Whatever may be said of military train- 
ing for boys, and there appears to be much 
that may be said on both sides, there is no 
possible question as to the value of the Boy 
Scout movement. Employing as it does 
the minds and hands of the youngsters in 
the most useful ways, and instilling in them, 
as it does, such correct rules of life, it must 
needs result in good, and schools that do 
not take up the military training might do 
well to adopt the Boy Scout idea and press 
at least the older half of their boys into the 
service. 


LATER ON, PERHAPS. 

There is universal complaint among 
schools for the deaf that when Miss Keller 
comes to their town to deliver an address, 
she does not favor them with a visit. We 
had the experience when she was in our 
city, but did not feel at all aggrieved. Miss 
Keller doubtless would like to give us all 
a call, but her sojourns are brief and her 
engagements many, and to favor one school 
would make it necessary to favor all ; so it 
is scarce to be wondered at, after all, that 
she does not come to us, as we would like. 
Perhaps, after she has gotten a little com- 
petency she will start out and pay us all a 
little visit, something that will be all the 
more appreciated, because so long deferred. 


THE VOCATION 

At a time when vocational Training is 
attracting so much attention the following 
article by Mr. E. A. Fay is of especial 
interest : — 

“The schools for the deaf were the 
pioneers in vocational training in America, 
though they called it by another name. 
They have always recognized the import- 
ance of preparing their pupils while in 
school to become self-supporting when they 
graduate. The equipment for the work 
and the character of the instruction given in 
some cases, however, have not been of the 
best. The high standard of the trades 
schools for hearing youth established in 
recent years has aroused the emulation of 
the schools for the deaf, and a general effort 


is now being made to improve the condition 
of their industrial departments. 

The great obstacle in the way is the lack 
of sufficient means. In this respect, the 
endowed schools, as the New York and 
Pennsylvania institutions which have in- 
comes from their invested funds as well as 
support from the State, have an advantage 
over the State schools which are dependent 
upon legislature appropriations. So much 
time is required to give deaf children the 
necessary knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and other branches of learning that 
the term of instruction allowed, though 
much longer in America than in any other 
country in the world, is all to short for 
the addition of adequate vocational training. 
This difficulty is overcome to some extent in 
various ways. Gallaudet College offers 
optional courses for young men in electricity, 
chemistry, scientific agriculture, horticul- 
ture, stock and poultry raising and dairy- 
ing ; for young women, courses in library 
cataloguing and dressmaking. The In- 
diana and New Jersey State schools have 
established post-graduate courses in shop 
work. The Michigan School made a new 
departure last year by opening a school of 
agriculture under a different regime from 
that of the other departments of the insti- 
tution. For the pupils in this department 
the school year begins the 1st of March 
and closes the. 24th of December. The 
pupils go home for their long vacation from 
Christmas to March instead of in the 
summer. During the term they spend half 
a day in school and half a day at work on 
the farm under the direction of a graduate. 
They are taught the science of agriculture 
in the school room and the art of agricul- 
ture in their work. The course includes 
not only general farming, but also dairy- 
ing and the raising of poultry and swine. 

The proper division of time between 
shop and school has been a subject of much 
discussion among teachers of the deaf. 
While there is still some difference of opin- 
ion on this subject, the majority now prob- 
ably believe that five hours a day should be 
given to the school-room and two and a half 
or three hours to the shop until the last two 
or three years of the term of instruction. 
During these last years they divide the day 
equally between the academic and indus- 
trial training. The interdependence of the 
two departments is more and more fully 
recognized, and by correlation of the work 
of the brain and hand, by joint meetings of 
the vocational and literary, teachers, and 
frequent visits to one another’s classes, 
mutual aid and cooperation are sought.” 


The invention of the manual alphabet, 
sometimes attributed to Pedro Ponce, a 
Spanish Monk (1520-1584) somewhere 
about the time of the first settlement in 
America, appears now to have been the work 
of another and at a much earlier period. A 
crude alphabet made on the hand probably 
existed a thousand years ago, and is said to 
have been in use by the monks of the old 
world centuries before the time of Ponce. 


With a hospital two years old, the Virgina 
State School for the Deaf and Blind has but 
recently had its first case of a child sick- 
a-bed. We thought we pretty nearly held 
the hospital record, but this beats us. 


Probably the increase in value of the site 
of a school was never so great as in the 
case of the Berkeley school, Cal., which was 
bought fifty years ago for $12,000 and is now 
appraised at $650,000. 




SCHOOL and CITY 


* 

A trip to Atlantic City is among the promised 
summer joys of Elum Williams. 

Mr. Walker knows where there is a song- 
sparrow’s nest with five young ones in it. 

Coney Island will he the Mecca of many of the 
upstate boys and girls, during the holidays. 

Vito Dondiego is rapidly convalescing in St. 
Francis Hospital and will soon be about again. 

Woodbury will be the future address of Edith 
Tussey. her mother having moved to that beauti- 
ful town. 

Miss Mahan’s pupils all went up to see her at 
Lawrenceville, a few days ago, and had a most 
delightful visit. 

If all the vacation dreams of our boys and 
girls are realized, they surely will spend the 
summer in arcady. 

A party of the girls attended the Festival at 
the Armory, last Thursday. They especially 
enjoyed the dances. 

When June came in we had just two roses 
on our lawns, the season was so late. We’ve 
had a profusion since. 

It appeared strange to have Cornelia DeWitte 
to visit us without Frieda Heuser, They always 
used to be inseparable. 

There is not a cat upon any part of Sanhicon 
Park and hence the great number of beautiful 
birds that abound there. 

Our Pennsylvania subscribers were greatly 
pleased with the half-tone of the old corps of 
teachers at Broad and Pine. 

Edith Tussey was the guest of Alice Clayton 
at Jamesburg over Decoration Day and reports 
having had a “grand time.” 

Chester Steiner saved fifteen dollars out of the 
amount allowed him for services on the lawn, 
not a penny of which will be wasted. 

The examinations were full of surprises, many 
doing poorly who expected to do well, and some 
doing well who did not hope for much. 

Tony Tafro can tell you who made the first 
American flag, what its colors are, how many 
stars there are now in it and all about it. 

Arthur Long says our last re-union was “nearly 
Heaven,” and yet, strangely enough, Arthur spent 
his whole evening in the society of his sister. 

Once through with its little epidemic of sore 
throat, our infirmary made a health record un- 
surpassed by any previous year in its history. 

Elton Williams has made thirty-nine pairs of 
shoes during the past term. Elton is not sure 
yet whether he will be a shoe-maker or farmer. 

The end of the term brought us a large number 
of visitors from the Normal School, some of 
whom had never seen a school for the deaf before. 

Irene Humphries fears that she will have the 
“blues,” when it is time to return to school. 
Strange! for Irene always seems to be very happy 
here. 

Holler-skating has fast grown in popularity 
among the pupils during the past term, and 
promises to be quite the rage during the term to 
come. 

Our Silent Workers won from both the Alumni 
and the Princeton High School, on Tuesday, in 
each case by the score of 4 to 3. Both were fine 
games. 
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Everybody remarks the resemblance between 
Mary Siegel and Irene Humphries, and not a few 
believe them to be twin sisters when they first 
see them. 

When Walter Battersby saw the horse shake 
himself in the yard, a few days ago. he said that 
his harness annoyed him and he was trying to 
shake it off. 

Miss Bergen delivered her lecture on “Familiar 
Drugs” to the advanced classes last week, and 
on Saturday evening repeated it to the Boy Scouts 
of Mr. Sharp’s batallion. 

The head of a printing establishment in Jersey 
City wrote last month to know if we could re- 
commended a boy to him. Two days later one 
of our old boys 'accepted the job. 

Dr, Dantzer’s lecture to us. on Monday morning, 
was upon “Foundations” and he impressed upon 
us very strongly the necessity for laying a good 
foundation if we wish to succeed in life. 

In his lecture Sunday evening, Mr. Sharp 
dwelt largely on the successes being attained 
by the deaf and his discourse was “listened to” 
with the greatest interest by the boys and girls. 



“LEAD KINDLY LIGHT” 
Rendered in Signs at last year’s Closing Day 
Exercises, by Josephine Kulikowski 


Owing to the pressure on the Printing office, 
our annual report has only just made its appear- 
ance. It is a nice piece of work, and does credit 
to the boys who did the linotype work and made 
the cuts. 

The boys have adopted two baby kittens, which 
they keep in the barn. They are just as cunning 
as they can be, but we fear they will play sad 
havoc among our young bird friends when they 
grow up. 

Our grounds never looked more beautiful than 
during the past month, the flower-beds and vases 
being especially attractive. The cutting out of a 
large part of the foliage some years ago, certainly 
was an improvement. 

When Rose Hucker was at school here, she 
was the "mamma” for Loretta Quinlan, and no 
child could have been happier upon seeing its real 
mamma than Loretta was to see her when she 
visited us a few days ago. 

Isabel Long’s mother is sojourning tempor- 
arily in Philadelphia, and Isabel may spend much 
of her summer there. If she does, she will find 
the Quaker City one of the prettiest and most in- 
teresting towns she ever saw. 
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As manna fell every night for the Children 
of Israel, so bread crumbs in great profusion have 
fallen every morning during the winter upon our 
grounds for our feathered friends, robins, spar- 
rows, black-birds, starlings and all sharing in 
the benefaction. 

Lillian Learning received a long letter from 
Hildur Colberg. a few days ago. informing her 
that Hildur’s brothers had taken up fishing for 
a living, and that they were having great success. 
They work with their father who has a large 
power boat that he uses in his work. 

The young robins have had hard lines this 
year, and we fear that few of them are getting 
by “the perils of youth.” Of all the young birds 
around us, they seem to be the most stupid, kick- 
ing themselves out of their nests when half fledg- 
ed and walking right into the jaws of the nearest 
cat. 

The thanks of everybody is due and is hereby 
tendered to Mr. William Newcomb, our esteemed 
store-keeper, for the splendid motion picture 
entertainments he has given us during the term 
and to our superintendent for the lectures he has 
given in connection with them, these exhibitions 
have been about the most entertaining and in- 
structive things in our whole curriculum. 

Memorial Day was one of the brightest days 
of our year, bright in sun-shine, bright in plays 
and games, bright in its base-ball, bright in its 
lawn-parties and bright in its re-union in the even- 
ing. Parents and friends were coming and going 
all day and the day was made especially lively by 
large parties from the northern part of the state. 


THE DEATH OF LEWIS BAUSMAN 

The body of Lewis Bausman, fourteen-year- 
old son of the Rev. and Mrs. Lewis Bausman, of 
Pedricktown, Salem County, a student at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, who met death 
yesterday when he was run down by a train or. 
the Camden and Amboj r Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, about one and one-half miles 
below the Lalor Street bridge, will be forwarded 
to the home of the parents tomorrow. 

There will be no inquest in the case. Coroner 
Grove, after an investigation, having found that 
the boy met death purely' through an accident. 
The Coroner issued a burial permit, and removed 
the body to the morgue of Donahoe on Hamilton 
Avenue. 

The lad, who has been a pupil at the school for 
some time, was walking along the tracks of the 
railroad on a return trip from Bordentown, when 
the accident occurred. Young Bausman was un- 
able to hear the approaching engine, and the 
engineer did not notice the boys until too late to 
avoid the tragedy. Having been struck by the 
pilot of the locomotive, the body dropped to the 
tracks and the wheels of the engine severed and 
badly' mutilated it. 

The other members of the party were John 
Gronkowski. Walter Battersby, George Piasceski. 
Joseph Whalen and Joseph Allocco. all pupils at 
the institution, and Allen Kalanat. of 131 Liberty 
Street. 

After the accident the six boys ran up the 
tracks to Lalor Street, crossed the canal bridge 
and hurried down the towpath to opposite the 
scene of the accident. They looked across the 
stream for a few minutes and then returned to 
where the mangled body lay. They placed tlieir 
handkerchiefs across the mutilated body' to hide 
it from view and later notified the Second District 
police, who in turn summoned Coroner Grove. 

Young Bausman took a prominent part in 
athletics at the state institution, Hamilton and 
Chestnut Avenues. He was a member of the 
Silent Workers third basketball team and was 
very fond of walking. — The Trenton Times. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Most Remarkable Basket Ball 


Record of the Silent 



Standing Left to Right — Gus Costigan, coach; Henry Nightingale, forward; Edward Wegryzn, 
center; Randall McClelland, center; Lorraine Pease, guard; and Edward Markley, manager. 


Sitting Left to Right — Bernard Doyle, guard; Captain Alfred Shaw, forward; and John MacNee, 
forward. 


EVER in the history of the school for 
the Deaf, had the Silent Workers of 
previous years journeyed abroad more 
and faced stronger aggregations than 
the season which closed in March last. 

Altogether, out of twenty-four games, the Silent 
boys managed to pull fifteen victories, one result- 
ing a tie. All victories, except one, were won on the 
home court. The only team that gave the Silent 
boys a beating and that showed the fans the best 
performance ever staged on the school gymnasium, 
was the Laurels, the city champions, well-known 
almost from coast to coast. The victors outweighed 
the mutes considerably — about ten pounds to a man. 

Aside from the disbandment of the Trenton Silent 
Stars, the Black and Pink quintet also claims to be 
the champion deaf team of the State of New Jersey. 
Although they haven’t met the champion Newark 
team this year, they still hold the title for they 
wrested it from the Newark team a couple of years 
ago 

A league was organized in Bristol, Pa., known as 
the Bristol Amateur League. In order to make a 
better showing. Number 5’s team was removed and 
the Silent Workers, through its good reputation was 
admitted into the league and for a time they held 
the cellar berth, but, however, they conquered several 
league teams, jumping out of cellar champs. 

A great machine of passing was the team's sensa- 
tion and with Costigan’s guidance, many close games 
were won. As usual, the Silent combination was a 
slow starter and came back with its famous lightning 
rapidity of netting baskets. 

The highest score the Black and Pink clan caged 
against an opponent was 192 to I. It is admitted 
that at least four goals per minute were scored. 
There is none in Trenton or vicinity that has ac- 
complished the feat. The line-up which started in a 
majority of the games was: Captain Shaw and 
MacNee, forwards; McClelland, center; Pease and 
Doyle, guards. 

PLAYERS 

Coach Gus Costigan was greatly responsible for 
the Black and Pink’s good record. He always en- 
livened them whenever they were in danger of being 
beaten, by his clever discipline. Much of the credit 
must be given him as he had developed several 
players into fast players. 

Manager Edwin Markley was busy arranging 
games like a busy bee. Beside this, he was always 
at hand to root for his team to bring home the bacon. 

Captain Shaw, forward, is called “Wild and 
Woolly” on account of his curly hair and his wild- 
cat like playing. His foul shooting was accurate 
and his excellent work helped to win many games. 
In almost every game, his opponents were outclassed 
by him as he was too fast for them to catch. He 
weighs 13814 pounds. His residence is in Jersey 
City, N. J. 

John MacNee, the mainstay at forward, topped the 
list of point-getters. With Shaw as his running 
mate, they generally baffled their guarders. John 
was hard to corner, unless fouled. It was his su- 
perior shooting that resulied in many close victories. 
"Peerless” is his nickname because he never loses 
his head and any player can hardly equal his record. 
He scales at 137J4 pounds and hails from Newark, 
N. J. 

One of the most consistent factors is Lorraine 
Pease, with an alias as “Passion,” for he has the 
habit of arguing with his opponents. He can cover 
•nd smother a shot better than any member of the 
team without committing a foul. He is one of the 
only two on the squad that played in every game. 
He often burnt out the floor when he got the ball. 
He stands in third place. He weights 129^4 pounds. 
He resides in East Orange, N. J. 

Randall McClelland, or better known as "Slim,” 
the regular center, played well, although absent 


By BERNARD L. DOYLE. 


several times on account of illness. He pulled the 
team to victories on many occasions as he outj limp- 
ed his centers, no matter how tall the opponent might 
be. He looks like a valuable man for next year’s 
team. He settled in fourth place. He tips 139/4 
pounds at the scale. He comes from Mountain 
View, N. J. 

"Bunny” Doyle is another good guarder. He had 
never played the cage game prior to coming to this 
school. Though his first year as a senior player, he 
has improved a great deal. He put up a strong 
game all the season and never gives his opponents 
any moment’s rest. The school team will lose him 
upon graduation. He hails from Elizabeth, N. J. 
He weighs 13914 pounds. 

Henry Nightingale, the substitute player, ably filled 
the place of one -who was forced to get out of the 
game or who was on the hospital list. "Southpaw,” 
as they call him, on account of a port sider in shoot- 
ing goals, is clever and fast. His ability to get free 
often enabled him to secure a shot at the basket 
which landed needed two-pointers. He is looking 
forward to be a regular player next year. He 
weighs I 39 J 4 pounds and comes from Paterson, N. J. 

Wegryzn, Throckmorton, Jerrell, and Davison 
were called upon for subsitute services. 


INDIVIDUAL SCORING RECORD 



G. 

F. G. 

F. G. 

Pts. 

MacNee, f 

.. 24 

147 

54 

348 

Shaw, f, g, c 

.. 18 

95 

II 2 

302 

McClelland, c, g 

.. 17 

102 

0 

204 

Pease, g, f 

• ■ 24 

100 

0 

200 

Doyle, g, f 

.. 18 

52 

0 

104 

Nightingale, sub., f, . . 

.. 6 

28 

0 

56 

Throckmorton, f, g. . . 

• • 7 

25 

0 

50 

Wegryzn, c, g 

.. 8 

20 

0 

40 

Jerrell. g 

. . 1 

3 

0 

6 

Total 

24 

572 

166 

1,310 


£Silent Workers... 

2 ' 

Lincoln Giants 

.0 

£Silent Workers... 

. . .2 ; 

Marshall-Capples 

.0 

Silent Workers.... 

. .19; 

Lehmans 

12 

Silent Workers.... 

. .60 ; 

Lincoln Giants 

.0 

Silent Workers. . . . 

-•63; 

Trenton, A. C 

■3 

j Silent Workers. . . 

•• 36 ; 

Trenton, A. C 

.2 

Silent Workers. . . . 

■ - 34 ! 

Murphy, A. C 

9 

*Silent Workers... 

• - 34 ; 

Pennington Seminary . 

•35 

'•‘❖Silent Workers.. 

..l 6 ; 

Princeton High School 

l 6 

Silent Workers .... 

■ -24; 

Laurels 

31 

Silent Workers.... 

. .21 ; 

Lehmans 

• 3 

'•‘Silent Workers... 

. .20 ; 

Princeton High School. 26 

Silent Workers.... 

. .67; 

Fowler All Stars 

. I 

Silent Workers. . . . 

• - 77 ; 

Point Jrs 

II 

Silent Workers.... 

.187; 

Second Ward, A. C. . . 

.2 

*dlSilent Workers. 

. .26 ; 

Hibernians 

46 

*< 3 £SiIent Workers 

. . .2 ; 

Loucst Club 

.0 

*ctSilent Workers.. 

■23; 

Y. M. A 

29 

Silent Workers 

• 138 ; 

Magnets 

•4 

*< 5 lSilent Workers.. 

..52; 

Violets 

II 

*<SSilent W orkers . . 

• •25; 

Capples 

31 

*Silent Workers. . . 

• - 43 ; 

George School Jrs 

19 

Silent Workers.... 

.192; 

Erector Club 

.6 

* Silent Workers... 

■ .15; 

St. Clara of Florence . 

25 

*Silent Workers... 

. .26; 

White Horse 

34 

Silent Workers. . . 

■ .50; 

St. Clara of Florence. 

32 

T otals 

1, 310 

39 i 


*-Opponents ; *< 5 t-Opponents and Amateur League ; 
£-Forefit; |-First Half; ’•‘❖-Opponents and Draw. 


THE SILENT WORKER THIRDS also showed 
that they can play. Out of twenty-four games the 
midgets bumpted their opponents for seventeen vic- 
tories. 

The wonderful showing of the team in many of 
these victories is credited to Captain James Davison, 
The work of three of these midgets surprised the 
the whole school and next year they will be pro- 
mised a berth on the juniors. They are James 
Davison, Joseph Whalen and John Piasceski. 
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Worker Seniors and Juniors for the 1915-16 Season 


By FRED D. CIAMPAGLIA. 



Standing Left to Right — Vito Dondiego, forward; Edward Markley, manager; Henry Nightin- 
gale, centre; and Frank Hoppaugh, guard. 

Sitting Left to Right — Parker Jerrell, guard; Captain Fred Ciampaglia, forward; and Roy Hap- 
ward, guard. 


HE Silent Worker Juniors closed the 
1915-16 basket-ball season with one 
of the most remarkable records ever 
staged in Trenton and its vicinity. 
Out of twenty-seven contests the 
team registered twenty-five victories and suffered 
only two defeats. Most of the games were played 
on the home court. 

By wonderful team work and signals the home 
team managed to capture most of these games. 

Another feature of the team was the accurate 
goal shooting and lightning sped of the players 
which dazzled their opponents to an extent that 
they were unable to get control of the ball. 

Most of the visiting aggregation were heavy- 
weights but their lighter opponents showed their 
superiority in every stage of the game. 

Such a record as this has never been accomplished 
or equalled by any junior team of the past — 
capturing game after game as soon as the op- 
ponets pour in and staggering them all over the 
court. 

The players who started off as regulars and 
lined up are as follows: Captain Ciampaglia and 
Dondiego, forwards; Nightingale, centre; Hap- 
ward and Hoppaugh, guards. 

PLAYERS 

Manager Edwin Markley, physical director and 
coach, had charge of the reins of the team. His 
services as manager and coach, also his ability in 
arranging many games are highly appreciated by 
each member of the team. The success of the 
team's showing in many hard games goes to “Ed." 

Fred Ciampaglia, captain and forward, ranks 
second in position as a top-scorer. “Adroit” as 
his teammates call him on acount of his cool- 
ness, is a fast floor worker and a premier goal 
shooter. Although this is his last year as a junior 
and captain he always stuck to the helm and 
steered his team to victory. Fred showed great 
interest in the sport by playing in every contest. 
He weighs 125 pounds and hails from Hoboken. 

Henry Nightingale, center, heads the list as 


top-scorer. “Southpaw.” as he is called because 
of his habit of shooting the ball with his left hand, 
is a valuable man at center. With Henry in the 
line-up, the team was never in danger of defeat. 
His goal shooting was a big factor in many of its 
victories. He tips the scale 139V2 pounds and 
hails from Paterson. 

Vito Dondiego. forward, holds third position, 
with an alias as “Agile.” Vito is a fast player and 
his work with that of “Adroit” at forward forms 
the real strength of the team. Vito is also a fast 
floor worker and a clever shot. He weighs 135 
pounds and resides in this city. 

Frank Hoppaugh, guard, captured fourth place. 
“Argus” by his viligance is one of the fastest and 
lightest players on the team. Despite his light- 
ness, he is always seen rushing at his heavier 
opponents. Frank is showing improvement in 
locating the basket. Frank is 120 pounds and 
hails from Ogdensburg. 

Roy Hapward, guard, sits in fifth place. “Cy- 
clone,” as he is known on acount of this throwing 
the ball like a bullet, is a valuable guard. By 
his quick passing and wonderful tackling he 
always robbed the ball from his opponents and 
kept the enemies’ score low. Roy has a promis- 
ing future and expects to develop into a star. He 
weighs 130 pounds and hails from Bloomfield. 

Parker Jerrell, substitue, is a generally good all 
around player. “Shorty,” who is a short youth of 
agility, is always on hand when any of the re- 
gulars are injured or on the hospital list. His 
showing in a few of the games proves he has the 
"fight” in him. He will be sen in the regular 
line-up next season. He weighs 125 pounds and 
lives in Cape May. 

Randall McClelland, who at first was elected 
captain, was the real star of the team. He only 
held his place as a junior temporarily, when he 
was called to fill a vacant position on the seniors. 
The captain was turned over to vice-captain 
Ciampaglia. His showing on the seniors was 
splendid and the second team regrets this great 
loss. 



Lorraine Pease and James Davison were called 
when any of regular players were away. There 
is nothing worth mentioning about them. 


INDIVDUAL SCORING RECORD 


Name 

Games 

Fid. G. 

FI. G. 

Pts. 

Nightingale, c 

•• 23 

1 18 

76 

312 

Ciampaglia, f. 

.. 27 

92 

54 

238 

Dondiego, f 

. . 20 

78 

1 

157 

Hoppaugh, g 

22 

34 

4 

72 

Hapward, g 

.. 24 

29 

0 

58 

McClelland, c 

5 

IS 

14 

44 

Pease 

2 

9 

0 

18 

Jerrell, g 

• • 13 

4 

0 

8 

Davison 

1 

0 

5 

5 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

The team record 

follows: 

758 

1 54 

912 


Silent Worker Jrs 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 29; 
Silent Worker Jrs, 14; 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
♦Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
♦Silent Worker Jrs, 44; 
Silent Worker Jrs, 50; 
Silent Worker Jrs, 43; 
Silent Worker Jrs 54; 
Silent Worker Jrs. 51; 
Silent Worker Jrs, 69; 
Silent Worker Jrs, 60; 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs, 
♦Silent Worker Jrs, 
Silent Worker Jrs. 
♦Silent Worker Jrs, 


37 ; 

3 °; 

37 ; 

12; 

27; 


-D s 

28; 

45; 

19; 

31; 

23; 

28; 

36; 


24: 
21 ; 


20; 

33 : 


Triangle Federals,, .. 14. 

Murphy A. C., 4. 

National A. C 18. 

Ashmore A. C 4. 

K. & M 11. 

Lewis A. C 22. 

Lewis A. C., 12. 

Triangle Federals., .. 19. 

Cathedral H. S 20. 

Tiger Jrs., 17. 

W.E.B.ofY.M.C.A., 33. 

Oreos A. C 25. 

W.E.B.ofY.M.C.A., 21. 
Silent Worker 3rds., 12. 

Tiger Jrs 19. 

St. Michael 38. 

Lincoln Giants., .... 8. 

Silent Worker 3rds., 13. 

Bengals 22. 

Bengals., 5. 

Mercers., 16. 

Meckels., 7- 

Mystery Club., 6. 

Silent Worker 3rds., 10. 

Mystery Club., 19. 

Clinton A. C 21. 

Wassums 23. 


Silent Worker Jrs., 912; Opponents., 
♦Played on opponents’ floor. 
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MOBILE, ALABAMA 

The citizens of Mobile witnessed the most bril- 
liant illumination of the sky ever seen here on 
Sunday night of May 7th. An immense meteor 
startled over there and shot across the heavens like 
a brilliant flash of lightning but lasted longer. The 
newspaper said the meteor was the largest ever 
witnessed in years. 

A great many persons in their homes at the time 
were frightened and ran out into their yards where 
they saw the beautiful sight. 

Mr. Murrell Ryder was greatly surprised by a 
jolly crowd of his friends last February, when they 
met at the home of Mrs. Philetus Doolan and then 
proceeded to the home of Mr. Ryder. The night 
passed delightfully and delicious refreshments were 
served. Those who had the pleasure of surpris- 
ing Murrel Ryder were Misses Lenora Fleming, 
Floy Callander, Florence Miller, Messrs. Harry 
Smith, John Lynch, Jeffie, Fleming, D’ Arcy Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philetus Doolan and and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Miller. 

On April 27th, Mr. D’Arcv Wilson was the host 
at the Meeting of Mobile League for Hard-of-Hear- 
ing and entertained them at Home Economies Club, 
which, was represented by all of the members. 
Games were played and delightful refreshments 
were served. Mrs. Philetus Doolan and Mrs, C. 
Miller will be the next hostesses. 
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Written Specially for the SILENT WORKER by Mdlle. Yvonne Pitrois 


deal of trouble and rebukes to surmount, but 
his faith and love were never discouraged. As, 
at one time, he had over fifty male pupils and 
was not equal to the task alone, he had engaged 
some brothers of the Christian doctrine to help 
him to teach them. But, unfortunately, the law 
against the congregations having been voted 
the brothers were obliged to give up their w'ork, 
and the boys’ section was abruptly closed for a 
time. Many other headmasters would 
have been disheartened and would have 
given up the whole work, but Father 
Verney was not one of this kind; some 
time after, two little deaf brothers were 
brought to him from a distance, and 
though he had no teachers, no money to 
provide for them, he accepted them — 
and he accepted, too, all the others that 
came by and by, slowdy reogranizing 
his school, doing everything as well as 
he could and confidently used to say: 
"the good God will do the rest!” 

In my previous article I told all that 
and gave some other details on the way 
of teaching as used in Lai-thieu. My 
American readers, specially the Roman 
Catholic ones, were greatly interested 
when they knew' the existence of this 
little, far-aw'ay school — trembling little 


gcage; at the same time, he learned from him the 
sign-language and the methods of articulation and 
lip-reading, and after a few months hard work, 
the French priest, seconded by his Annamite un- 
derteacher. opened in Lai-thieu a free school for 
the deaf. — the first and only one of its kind in 
Cochin-china. There he worked and toiled for 
about ten years, receiving with the tender mercy 
of a father and an apostle all the silent little ones 


Father Azemar and His Pupils 


of both sexes who were sent or brought to him 
from the darkest places of Asia, or whom he suc- 
ceeded in discovering himself. He taught them, 
educated them, gave them means to earn their 
living, — all that at his own expense; and above all 
he loved them, just as this other saintly priest, 
the Abbe de l’Epee, had loved his silent children! 
No w'ords can tell the absolute devotion of Father 
Azemar to his adopted family. He w'as poor, — 
extremely poor, for years nobod}' helped or sup- 
ported him, nobody took notice or interest in his 
splendid work; even his ecclesiastic superior 
blamed him for a long w'hile for giving so much 
of himself to the uninteresting, insignificant class 
of the deaf, when there w'ere so many “more 
urgent and useful needs to provide!” (these very 
words w'ere written by one of them!): 

Dear Father Azemar was called to his ever- 
lasting home in 1S95. Before his going away, he 
had succeeded in finding a worthy successor in 
another French missioner. F'ather Verney. For 
twenty years. Father Verney followed the paths 
of the founder of the mission, conscrating him- 
self to the Lai-thieu School, working without 
release for the moral and material welfare of 


Father Verney 

light shining in the darkness of heathen Asial 


MORE ABOUT THE LAI-THIEU SCHOOL 
(26th Letter.) 

N OCTOBER, 1914, 1 published in 
the Silent Worker an illustrated 
article about the Lai-thieu School for 
the Deaf in Cochin-china. In this 
article I told of the touching devo- 
tion of an humble French missioner, Father 
Azemar, who, having been moved by compassion 
at the sight of a poor, neglected Anna- 
mite deaf and dumb boy, adopted him 
and sent him to a school in far-awa\ 

France to be taught. He maintained 
him there six years, paying all his ex- 
penses. his board, which w r as very ex- 
pensive. and imposing on himself the 
greatest sacrifices, a life of constant de- 
privation — even sometimes hunger! — to 
be able to send punctually, every term, 
the money required for the education of 
the boy! During these six years, his 
loving interest and sympathy, aroused 
by a deaf-mute, had extended itself, and 
was little by little taking in all the 
abandoned deaf of the colony: so, when 
his protege came back to Cochin-china, 
having been taught only in French. 

Father Azemar. immediately undertook 
to teach the lad the Annamite lan- 



Father Azemar 


Boys and Girls at Work in the Coffee Plantation 


(Lai-thieu School) 


Boys and Girls at Work Pounding Rice 
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The School (Boys’ Section) 


(Lai-thieu School) 


Boys and Girls at Work Decortication of the Rice 


One of the most eager in the matter was Father 
MacCarthy, of New York. He re-printed my 
article with its illustrations in “Ephphatha” for 
December, 1914, adding to it a moving appeal in 
behalf of the needy mission, and, in a few months, 
he had gathered a pretty sum to be sent to Father 
Verney. 

But, alas! two great blows were to fall upon 



The Boys’ Breakfast 


the school, in a short space of time. Father 
Verney had completely exhausted himself by 
overwork and deprivations, a severe disease 
showed itself, — a tumor in the stomach; yet the 
devoted missioner. never complaining of his great 
sufferings, even never alluding to them, went on 
with his usual duties till the pain had become too 
intense. He was then transported to the Laigon 
hospital, where an pperation was made in the 
hope to save his life, but without success, and 
after a few weeks more of terrible pains bravely. 


patiently borne, the second head of Lai-thieu 
school peacefully passed away, March 29, 1915; 
he was not yet sixty years of age. 

His life was ended, — but his life-work was to 
survive him, for there were always little silent 
folks to provide for, to shelter and to teach. God 
has not forsaken them, and has sent to them a 
third foster-father, another French missioner, 
French Henri Sion, who, from the very moment 
he first saw the school and its little inmates, has 
given himself entirely, heart, soul and body, to 
this great work! Unfortunately, before coming 
to Lai-thieu he had no experience at all of the 
teaching of the deaf, and knew none of the signs 
used by them, so his difficulties were very great 
at the beginning. And it is war-time,— a time of 
special deprivations and deficits for every phi- 
lanthropical work. Even in the far-away French 
colony, many priests of the neighbourhood have 
had to come to the Mother-land to make their 
duty as soldiers, and Father Sion has to replace 
them in their various parochial works, which takes 
much of his time and strength. On the other 
way, the gifts some kind persons gave to the 
school have been reduced, or totally suppressed; 
the daily living becomes more and more dear, 
more and more difficult. 

And for overmeaure of misfortune, kind Father 
MacCarthy, who was so interested, so zealous 
about the Lai-thieu School, has died too, a few 
months ago! The sad news, when it reached 
Asia was a most painful shock to Father Sion, 
who had hoped — for such a brief time — to find 
in him a true friend, a wise counsellor, a faithful 
helper, and through him, to receive assistance 
from the American deaf, so as to be able to main- 
tain his school, to receive more and more pupils. 
For he earnestly hopes and pray that the school 
may continue; what would become, otherwise, 
of the dear little ones it shelters! 

Father Henri Sion has sent to me, for the 
attention of my New World readers, these eleven 
beautiful and interesting photos. No. 1 is a por- 


trait of the founder of the school. Father Azemar; 
notice this refined, gentle face with its beautiful 
expression; it reminds me of another great friend 
of the forlorn children, St. Vincent de Paul. No. 
2 shows Father Azemar among a group of the 
deaf little ones he cared for, and provided for. 
No. 3 is a portrait of the second headmaster, the 



The Girls’ Breakfast 


much-regretted Father Verney. No. 4 is a view 
of the modest abode of the mission,— boys’ 
section, including their class-room and dormitory. 
The seven other photos give us a vivid and most 
interesting idea of the daily life of the children, 
a life so useful, so busy, so happy, quite different 
from the dull and neglected one most of them 
would have been condemned to in their own 
homes and families! There are at present about 
30 deaf inmates in the Lai-thieu School, boys and 
girls: a few devoted French and Annamite nuns 
care for their material needs and teach them all 



Boys and Girls at Work in the Laundry 


(Lai-thieu School) 


Boys and Girls at Work — The Watering 
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sorts of manual work. Illustrations of my pre- 
vious article showed them in the class-rooms, as 
one may remember. 

But jwill Father Sion have to support them, — 
alone?! Oh! Who would help him? Who would 
take the place of Father MacCarthy, and become 
the benefactor of this lonely little mission in hea- 
then land? Some readers of the Silent Worker 
and Ephphatha have helped, and the Annamite 
deaf are deeply thankful to them; but their efforts 
must be united and coordoned. Soon before 
Father MacCarthy’s unexpected death, I wrote 
to him, suggesting that once a year, for instance, 
a collection may be made in the American deaf 
schools, missions, and churches, — at least the 
Roman Catholic ones, — and the money gathered 
in this way, centralized in his hands and sent 
directly by himself to the Lai-thieu School. That 
would perhaps have been sufficent to maintain it 
the whole year round, and year after year, the 


needs in the East are so modest! I don’t know 
if Father MacCarthy would have adopted this 
plan, but perhaps his successor (that I have not 
the pleasure to know even by name) or another 
prominent American philanthropist will take it 
up, and make it his own affair! Perhaps some 
readers will sympathize, and send directly to 
“Father Henri Sion, directeur de 1 ’ Ecole dc 
Sourds mutes, Lai-thieu, Cochin-china,” tangible 
proofs of their sympathy! Perhaps, too, other 
teachers of the deaf will remember this lonely, 
unexperienced, and willing worker, and send to 
him all the publications, pictures, and books, 
dealing with the teaching of the deaf, either in 
the French or English language, they could spare! 
For, during Father Verney’s last illness and before 
the arrival of Father Sion, nearly all the books 
and magazines so kindly sent by Father Mac- 
Carfhy were destroyed or lost and Father Sion is 
very anxious to increase his knowledge in the 


work to which he has decided to consecrate his 
life. 

May this appeal be answered! May the devoted 
missioner be cheered and comforted by the certi- 
tude that he is not alone, — alone to work, alone 
to struggle, alone to pray, — but that, in the far- 
away America who loves France, among the 
American deaf who love the deaf, there are gener- 
ous, true friends who stretch out to him, and to 
his dear little ones, their helping and brotherly 
hands ! 

YVONNE PITROIS. 

90 rue Marseille, Bordeaux. 


Knowledge does not comprise all which is con- 
tained in the large term of education. The feelings 
are to be disciplined, the passions are to be restrain- 
ed ; true and worthy motives are to be instilled, and 
pure mortality inculcated under all circumstances. 
All this is comprised in education. — Webster. 


NADFRATITIES 


JOYOUS JOHN 

SMITHSON JONES’ a smart 
g man. he banks whatever coin he 
he never lolls on pay-day night to 
ip suds with main and might. He 
■ falls for wild-cat stock nor puts 
his Ingersoll in hock ; he always has some ready cash 
— for John S. Jones does nothing rash. 

John Smithson Jones’ a faithful Frat with paid-up 
due-card in his hat. “Someday,” he says, "The wolf 
may howl, the stately landlord stand and scowl at 
poor old mother; out she’ll go to shiver, homeless, 
in the snow. My Frat policy’s for her need when 
I’ll be too darn dead to heed.” 

John Smithson Jones' a well-known Nad, to pay 
his dues he's always glad. “Someday,” quoth he, 
“The fools will riz to legislate us out of biz, our 
rights as citizens revoke, then segregate us that’s 
no joke! My friends, the outlook's rather bad — 
our only hope would be the NAD.” 

So John S. Jones, a bright young lad, defends the 
Frats and boosts the NAD. He glues his optics on 
a goal; he sees the doughnut, not the hole. The 
youth who loves his mother makes a model for the 
bride he takes — a loving husband, thoughtful, true; 
a Frat-Nad. Friend, can this be you? 

NAD 

Louis Kotula, the “Iron Pole” spoken of in our 
last issue, was given a try-out in the minors, pitch- 
ing against a former National League man. He 
struck out 20 batters in the 14 innings and won his 
own game, 5 to 2, by driving out a home run with 
two men on the bases. The Portland Pacific club, 
Class A, promptly signed him to a 1917 contract 
calling for $175 a month and traveling expenses. 

When the Vancouver School closes Kotula will 
spend the remainder of this season acquiring ex- 
perience in bush leagues reporting with Portland 
in the fall as soon as the period when major leagues 
may draft players from lesser leagues is over. 

Kotula is no mental marvel. Simply a plodder 
and plugger. His success is encouraging: reader, 
why not try to make good in something, too, you 
and I? 

NAD 

Not everyone can become a Frat. The ladies — 
bless ’em — can’t. Nor those ailing physically. That 
is as it should be. The N. F. S. D. is a business pro- 
position owned and operated for mutual benefit by 
the deaf themselves, and the deaf would be the last 
to enter a detriment to the business success of their 
first huge undertaking as a body. 

But everyone can join the N. A. D. and have just 
as much of a say in the conduct of its affairs as a 
Frater has in the policy of the Frats 

More so, in a way. Between conventions each 
member has his own individual vote for officers by 


By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 

mail. Each member can suggest his ideas on any 
matter to the Executive Committeeman covering 
his section, who will carefully weigh his constituents’ 
sentiments before voting. Let us see an actual ill- 
ustration of how this works : 

My Impostor Bureau needed $50 for running ex- 
penses — postage, stationery, paper stock (my print- 
ing classes do all the typographical work free in 
spare moments) and other things. Knowing the 
Executive Committee being a thrifty body would 
prune every estimate submitted, I asked Secretary 
A. L. Roberts for $150, and referred several matters 
of policy, such as the usefulness of the red stickers 
and the substitution of the catchword, “Deaf Mutes 
Do not Beg” for “Deaf Don’t Beg.” 

This last was prompted by Editor £. A. Hodg- 
son’s assertion in San Francisco that the stickers 
fell short of their maximum effect because the public 
is apt to confuse the deaf with the hard-of hearing, 
while the phrase “deaf-mutes” is incapable of being 
misunderstood. 

Roberts promptly hammered out a dozen letters 
embracing the points in question, which he mailed 
to the Executive Committee. For all his work he 
gets no pay, please remember, doing it in his spare 
time after a difficult day preparing a class of deaf 
boys and girls for Gallaudet College. 

The committee thought it over and finally one 
member made a motion to give my Bureau $50. 

The secreatry then typed twelve more letters put- 
ting the question to vote, and enclosing typewritten 
ballots. More overtime work without remuneration. 

William S. Root, executive committee for the 
Pacific Northwest, ascertained the wishes of his 
constituents by putting the entire matter before a 
big meeting of the Seattle deaf. They were evenly 
divided as to the stickers, some asserting they rep- 
resented money wasted, even at $2.75 per 6,000. 
On the other side one hearing lady with deaf people 
in her family spoke of noticing an unkempt man 
shuffle up her garden path one morning. Suddenly 
sighting a red sticker on her porch, with its “Have 
Impostors Arrested” warning, he gazed a moment 
with open mouth, then turned and started briskly 
for the gate. 

"Hey, you, what do you want?” she shouted, sud- 
denly opening the door. 

“I only came in to look at the flowers, mum,” 
he replied, losing no time in getting out of the 
neighborhood. Later she found he had been posing 
as a “deaf-mute.” 

Most Seattleites favored using the term “deaf 
mutes,” so when all questions had been discussed 
and voted on Committeeman Root filled out his blank 
accordingly and mailed it to the secretary. So in 
due time, after much red tape had been unwound— 


for all corporations must, by law, conduct their 
affairs according to an approved formula — I receiv- 
ed Treasurer H. D. Drake’s check for $50, and in- 
structions that a majority of the deaf favored “deaf 
mutes” on such stickers as might be printed there- 
after. 

Whether or not I personally agree with the wis- 
dom of this decision, as an official of a corporation 
I had no choice but to act in accordance with the 
wishes of the deaf at large, as expressed by their 
Executive Committee. 

6,000 stickers were immediately ordered. These 
are almost gone. W. G. Durian, the probably local 
chairman of the Hartford congress, himself ask- 
ing for two and a half thousand. 

The foregoing example shows how the humblest 
deaf man or woman by paying the yearly dollar dues 
becomes as much of a power, as able to make his 
or her wishes known, as big boosters like Howard, 
Howson, Hodgson, Hanson, Williams, etc. 

Are you a Nad? If not, why not? 

NAD 

Little dues of dollars. 

Little drops of ink, 

Keep a Frat in standing — 

Which is wise, I think. 

NAD 

EVENTUALLY a Nad-Fral. Why not now? 

NAD 

The proceedings of the San Francisco convention 
of the N. A. D. is a splendid piece of printing, 
replete with information touching the deaf and their 
conditions. For a tired head teacher to sit up half 
the night over the lesson sheets of his college class, 
and then find time to condense, compile, revise, 
read proof and generally supervise all this work 
— in addition to keeping up with all the regular 
routine of the secretary of a figthing corporation 
having over 1,600 members — would well merit a 
yearly salary of $3,000. 

That is just what Arthur L. Roberts, of Olathe, 
Kansas, does. And his salary for the entire three- 
year term is exactly $0.00!!!! 

Roberts is so unassuming he does not even play 
for the limelight, nor pose as a hero and a saviour 
of the under dog. He will hardly even get per- 
functory thanks when his term ends. 

In the face of such nerve-racking heroism why 
should you and I begrudge a dollar for membership. 
Instead should we not rather hustle and land a 
few more members as a mark of appreciation of the 
labors of Roberts and his confreres? 

NAD 

Says Howson (Jim) to Howard (Jay), 

"The Howson Plan’s all right you say?” 

Says Howard (Jay) to Howson (Jim), 

"That’s Hartford's vote,” says he to him. 
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The Little Paper Family 


son, and were little less than outcasts of society. 
Today they have become active components of the 
state, possessed of education, on a level with their 
fellow men nearly everywhere in thd scale of human 
employment, capable of ail the responsibilities of 
life, and standing in the full stature of citizenship.” 

MILES SWEENEY. 


MILES SWEENEY’S AMBITION 

The author of the following article which appear- 
ed in the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser of a 
recent date, is a graduate of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf. Mr. Miles Sweeney is his name and 
for the past two years, he has contributed frequently 
to that paper, articles covering a wide range of 
subjects. Mr. Sweeney is a young man of about 
twenty-six years. He is a printer by trade and 
works two days a week for the Trenton Times, 
the remaining days being devoted to study at home. 
His chief ambition is along the lines of Literature. 
We hope his ambitions will be fully realized. 

DEAF CAN TAKE THEIR PLACE 
IN LIFE’S BATTLE 
Editor Sunday Times-Advertiser, 

Dear Sir : — There is in the Public Library a book 
entitled “The Deaf,” which I urge every intelligent 
person to get and read. The author, whose name 
is Harry Best, has written, as his name suggests, 
one of the best studies of that too little known 
element of the population. Works on the deaf have 
been few, and slow in appearing, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that a hearing person has accomplished 
the task in thorough, impartial and admirable fa- 
shion. 

The history of education of the deaf in America 
dates as far back as 1679. The first permanent 
school for the deaf, however, threw open its doors 
on April 15, 1817, at Hartford, Connecticut. It was 
founded by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who for- 
sook a theological career to devote his life to edu- 
cating the deaf. Today every state, except four 
(Delaware, Wyoming, New Hamsphire and Nevada), 
has a school for the deaf. 

The deaf may be divided into two classes — the 
congenital deaf, that is, those born deaf, and the 
adventitious deaf, that is, those not born deaf but 
who have become so through sickness or accident. 
The latter are in the majority, the former class 
composing but one-third of the whole population, 
which population is, roughly speaking, 50,000 in 
America, 700 in New Jersey and 50 here in Trenton. 

Since the general public entertains some delusions 
and misapprehensions concerning the deaf, 1 shall 
endeavor to clear up the matter. The deaf are not 
a defective class — they are not to be associated with 
the feeble-minded and the insane ; in fact only a little 
over one per cent of their total number in the United 
States are found in almshouses. The deaf are not a 
strange class — they are simply normal beings minus 
the sense of hearing. They are not a dependent 
class — 90 per cent, of the male deaf are self-support- 
ing and many of them possess homes of their own. 
The deaf in general do not beg — most of those beg- 
gars are hearing persons masquerading as deaf. 
The deaf crave neither pity nor favors ; they love to 
be self-dependent, and above all, they hate to be 
stared at as if liberated lunatics. In a word, the 
deaf desire not to be thought an unfortunate and 
unhappy class, and if you still think them so then 
please listen to the following from Schopenhauer’s 
essay on noise : 

“Kant wrote a treatise on 'The Vital Powers.’ 
I should prefer to write a dirge for them. The 
superabundant display of vitality which takes the 
form of knocking, hammering and tumbling things 
about, has proved a daily torment to me all my life 
long. There are people, it is true — nay, a great 
many people — who smile at such things because 
they are not sensitive to noise (Schopenhauer, of 
course, means hearing people), but they are just 
the very people who are also not sensitive to argu- 
ment, or thought, or poetry, or art. in a word, to 
any kind of intellectual influence. The reason of it 
is that the tissue of their brains is of a very rough 
and coarse quality. On the other hand, noise is a 
torture to intellectual people. In the biographies 
of almost all great writers, or wherever else their 
personal utterances are recorded. 1 find complaints 
about it; in the case of Kant for instance, Goethe, 
Litchenberg, Jean Paul; and if it should happen 
that any writer has omitted to express himself on the 
matter, it is only for want of an opportunity.” And 
it might be here added that Thomas A. Edison 
considers his deafness of great help in that it enables 
him to think and sleep better. 

More about the deaf. The deaf have social and 
religious organizations of their own. Of their social 
organizations, besides the various state and other 
minor ones, they have a National Association of the 
Deaf, which attends to their general interests, and a 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, which gives 
sick, accident and death benefits. Their religious 
organizations are generally appendaged to some bear- 
hearing denominational body ; in a few cases, how- 
ever (in New York City. Philadelphia Chicago 
Wheeling and Milwaukee), they have church edifices 
of their own ; and their clrgymen are mostly them- 
selves deaf. The occupations in which the deaf 
successfully engage are surprisingly manifold, and 
among this so-called “unfortunate” class we find 


School Papers Printed by and for the Deaf 

Exhibit No. 2— (others to follow). 


AS SOLOMON WOULD WRITE WERE HE 
A MEMBER OF THE L. P. F. 

"Better a dinner of herbs where the sign-language 
is, than a stalled ox and oralism therewith." 

“The deaf-mute that ruleth his spirit, is better 
than he that ruleth a convention.” 

“An ungodly deaf-mute diggeth up evil, and in his 
hands there is a burning fire.” 

“Say not unto thy deaf neighbour, go and come 
again, and to-morrow I will lend you the Silent 
Worker, when thou hast it by thee.” 

“Take fast hold of the sign-language; let her not 
go; keep her, for she is thy life.” 

“Better is a little N. A. D. with righteousness, than 
great revenues without diligence.” 

“A violent deaf-mute enticeth his ignorant neigh- 
bour, and leadeth him into the way that is not good.” 

“Go to the ant, thou Chief of Police ; consider her 
ways and be wise and go after the impostors.” 

“Give instruction to a wise editor, and he will be 
yet wiser; teach a just principal, and he will increase 
in learning.” 

“Even a deaf-mute, when he keepeth silent, is 
counted wise : and he that shutteth his hands is es- 
teemed a man of understanding.” 

“A foolish deaf woman is clamorous : she is simple 
and knoweth nothing.” 

“A wise member maketh a glad N. A. D. ; but the 
member that forgetteth his bill, is the heaviness of 
the treasurer.” 

“He that fouls his hands with slander, is a fool.” 

“As the whirlwind passeth, so is an illegal meet- 
ing.” 

“A gracious deaf woman retaineth honor, and a 
strong deaf man retains riches.” 

“Lying hands are abomination to the Lord.” 

“In hands that busieth with labour, there is profit ; 
in hands that busieth with slander, there is only 
penury.” 

“A soft wave of hands turneth away anger.” 

“A foolish deaf-mute’s fingers enter into conten- 
tion and his hands calleth for strokes.” 

“The collegemen and common deaf-mutes meet 
together : the Lord is the maker of therp all.” 

“Where no word is, there the fire goeth out ; so 
where there are no racial traits, the trouble ceaseth.” 

“A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a 
quarrelsome deaf woman are alike,” 

“There be three things which are too wonderful 
for me, yea. four which I know not : 

“The way of a deaf-mute who constructs but is 
called destructive; the way of an ignorant woman 
who is believed rather than a good deaf-mute; the 
way of an editor who suppresses ; the way of a prin- 
cipal who calls the deaf ungrateful.” Zeno 
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artists, inventors, architects, sculptors, authors, etc., 
some of whom have earned mention in Who's Who. 
The deaf generally intermarry, and, contrary to ex- 
pectations. their children form over 90 per cent, 
hearing. They have a national college at Washing- 
ton, D. C. In New York. Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts they have homes for the aged and 
infirm, some of which are supported entirely by 
themselves, and that’s about all the deaf ask for — 
provision for the aged and infirm, which, happily, 
few have required. 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New York 
American, has selected five men whom he considers 
the greatest in the world’s history. These five men 
are Aristotle, Archimedes, Michael Angelo, Shake- 
speare and Beethoven, and the last named was deaf. 
It is interesting to note that Aristotle, who dominat- 
ed European thought for a thousand years, consider- 
ed the deaf incapable of being educated. Alexander 
Graham Bell has a deaf wife, and it was while striv- 
ing to discover some means to make her hear that 
he accidentally hit upon the telephone, which, though 
utterly useless to the deaf, has proven one of the 
most useful of modern conveniences. 

“A century ago.” says Harry Best in the conclud- 
ing chapter of his book, "the deaf were practically 
outside the pale of human thought and activities. 
They were in a measure believed to be without rea- 


MR. EDISON’S SILENT SPEECH 

Thomas A. Edison’s friends, who know how deaf 
the inventor really is. wondered at the success with 
which he presided when the new naval consulting 
hoard met in Washington last fall. As a matter of 
fact, says the New York Sun, Mr. Edison fooled 
every member of that distinguished body of men, 
including President Wilson and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels ; be heard little that was said, but 
he presided successfully because his assistant, Mr, 
Miller R. Hutchison, kept him informed of every- 
thing by means of a telegraphing finger tip that 
touched Mr. Edison's knee under the table. 

A few years ago Mr. Hutchinson fell a victim to 
the whooping cough and lost his voice temporarily. 
Mr. Edison suggested Mr. Hutchison that he learn 
the Morse code. He did so, and the two men com- 
municated with each other by tapping the dots and 
dashes with their fingers. 


There are ten deaf-mutes employed in the Renting 
ton Arms factory at Ilion. N. Y., all making good. 
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•Miss Elizabeth Hall , 25 

Mr. William H. Reyman .25 

Through Mildred Henemier 2.35 

Through Peter Brede 12.50 

Through Arthur R. Smith 2.40 

Through Mr. M. L. Glynn 6.00 

Through George Bedford 1.60 

Through Charles Cascella 9.00 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Through John M. Black 9.70 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Through William Atkinson 9.00 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 


Total to date $94 55 

•Pledges 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
Bulletins that follow. 


For the benefit of those who favor a bronze tablet 
or sculptured bust of Mr. Jenkins, artists with whom 
I have talked say that the first named would cost in 
the neighborhood of $250, while a bust would cost 
from $1500 up. It is up to the New Jersey deaf to 
decide at the next convention the form of memorial 
they desire and the sum to be raised. 

Up to date the following bids have been received : 

1. Mr. Jacques Alexander Life-size Portrait in oil, 

$125.00. 

2. Mr. Albert V. Ballin, Life-size Pastel Portrait, 

for only what the materials cost him. 

3. Mr. A. L. Pach, Life-size Portrait, $50.00. 

Mr. Pach suggests the creating of a Jenkins’s 
Memorial Prize Fund for the benefit of the 
pupils of the New Jersey School. 

4. Mr. Elmer Hannan, j 8" x 25" bronze tablet with 

portrait of Mr. Jenkins and such an amount 
of letterings to record his praiseworthy 
deeds, $185.00. 

Other artists are invited to bid. Ideas and sug- 
gestions will be gladly received by the undersigned. 

GEORGE S. PORTER, 
Custodian. 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Next in importance to freedom and justice, is 
popular education, without which neither justice 
nor freedom can be permanently maintained . — James 
A. Garfield. 


We ought, in humanity, no more to despise a man 
for the misfortunes of the mind than for those of 
the body, when they are such as he cannot help; 
were this thoroughly considered we should no more 
laugh at a man for having his brains cracked than 
for having his head broke. — Pope. 


Snap-Shots 



Mrs. H. L. Tracy Standing Beneath her 
Banana Plants, Baton, Rogue, La. 



The group are the youngest Frats of San 
Francisco Division No. 53 except Isadore 
Selig, President of 53. From Left to 
Right — D. Cademartori, L. Ross, M. David- 
son, Isadore Selig, H. Wilson, D. Kaiser, 
and N. E. Pike. 



Louisiana Chapter, Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association 



“Bill,” belonging to Ivan Heymanson, of 
Nashville, Tenn. Blue Ribbon Winner in 
the Fox Terrier (Novice Dog) class at Hip- 
podrome Dog Show. — A. K. C. — Nashville, 
April 18-21, 1916. 


SURPRISE FOR MRS. TOBIN 

Not long ago Mrs. Hattie E. Tobin, a most 
lovable and estimable lady of Trenton, N. J., de- 
posited $6.00 in the garbage pail instead of in the 
savings bank. Of course it was a grievous mis- 
take, for $6.00 is a big sum to a woman of seventy 
years, besides the garbage pail neither pays in- 
terest nor returns the original investment. 

A little bird spread the news of the misfortune 
which befell to the lot of Mrs. Tobin. 

Mrs. William Bennison, always alert to do 
someone a kindness, quietly went about among 
the deaf of the city and very soon raised not only 
enough to recompense Mrs. Tobin’s loss, but three 
dollars more for good measure and enough besides 
for ice-cream and cake. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wainwright, who were 
married scarcely ten months ago and who are 
settled down to housekeeping in a snug little 
house just within the city limits, offered their 
home for the party and the presentation. 

On the evening of Saturday, May 20th, Mrs. 
Tobin was escorted to the aforementioned resi- 
dence, believing all the time she was attending 
a surprise party in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Wain- 
wright. The truth dawned on her when Mr. Miles 
Sweeney arose and made the following presenta- 
tion speech: 

“For a long time we have felt that -we owe a 
debt. We delayed discharging it until we felt 
quite ashamed, as if our names were on the 
delinquent tax list. And, now, we are gathered 
here tonight to pay honor to Mrs. Tobin, and to 
present her with a little token of our love and 
friendship, which she will soon get. 

“We do not wish to make New York envious, 
but Mrs. Tobin has already lived in Trenton long 
enough to make us claim her as our own. Since 
first coming to Trenton, she has taught us two 
things — how to grow old gracefully and how to be 
cheerful in adversity; and if she has lost any- 
thing, we fail to see what. Certainly she hasn’t 
lost any of her charms, and she is still as lively 
as any girl of sweet sixteen. May God grant Mrs. 
Tobin many more days, and may Trenton have 
her always!” 

Mrs. Bennison next arose and handed her 
an envelope containing $9.00. Mrs. Tobin’s 
surprise can be better imagined than explained. 

Now, dear readers, you will say the garbage pail 
incident turned out very profitable, but it is not 
advisable to try the experiment. 

Those present were: — Mr. and Mrs. George 
Wainwright, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Bennison, Mr. and Mrs. George S. 
Porter, Miles Sweeney, Walter Throckmorton, 
Fred Walz, Edward Wegrzyn, Misses Clemen- 
tine Meleg, who escorted Mrs. Tobin; Mary 
Sommers, and Mabel Snowden, the last named 
coming all the way from Lambertville. 


A NIGHT THOUGHT 

Sleep sweetly in this quiet room. 

Oh thou, whoe’er thou art, 

And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy peaceful heart; 

Nor let tomorrow scare thy rest 
With dreams of coming ill; 

Thy Maker is thy changeless friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 

Forget thyself and all the world, 

Put out each glaring light; 

The stars are watching overhead, 
Sleep sweetly, friend, good-night. 


LADIES FIRST 

"The horse and cow is in the field,” read the 
teacher. “Mary, what is wrong with the sentence?” 

Mary was better versed in rules of conduct than 
in rules of grammar and replied promptly: “The 
lady should be mentioned first.” 


The world reserves its big prizes for but one 
thing, and that is Initiative. Initiative is doing the 
right thing without being told. Next to doing the 
thing without being told, is to do it when you are 
told once . — Elbert Hubbard. 










ession 


Snapshot of Artist Redmond and his Family 
at their San Mateo, Cal., residence 


Sophie aged four, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Isadore Selig of California 
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‘The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night's entertainment 

Tht attraction! from tin foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 


NEW YORK 

Loew’s American 
Roof 

Atop Lorn's American Theatre 

42nd Street West of Broadway 

Only Roof Garden in New York 
Playing Vaudeville 


12- -GREAT ACTS- -12 


Every Evening at 8. 15 

Prices 25-35-50 


J 




MANUAL ALPHABET 
ELECTROTYPES 
FOR SALE 
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American Manual Alphabet 

T$fM> + Dmf—h-m L~rw H* 

4 


H Small Size $1.50 

Post-card size $2.50 

Report Size $5.00 

% Address: The Silent Worker, Trenton, N. J. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN SHOOTING 
ACCESSORIES 

'Trapshooting, as it is at present practised,” said 
a prominent local shooter, "is quite a different thing 
from what it was five or six years ago. In the first 
place, the shotguns now in use are marvels of ac- 
curacy and range, and perfection in construction. 
Not many years ago, the trapshooter able to afford 
the best bought his gun abroad, but, at present, the 
reverse is true and American guns have the call not 
only at home but also in the markets of Europe. A 
convincing evidence of the superiority of the product 
of the American gun maker lies in the fact that guns 
of a certain well-known manufacturer are exempted 
from the English "proof-house test” to which every 
gun made by an English maker must be subjected 
before being offered for sale in its home market. 

"Constant improvements are also being made in 
the manufacturing and loading of shells. In keeping 
with the trend of improvement in trapshooting fa- 
cilities, powder makers have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in producing new and better powders. The best 
of these are truly ‘smokeless,’ and in reduction of 
report and recoil are by all odds superior to the kinds 
formerly offered. It seems safe to say that more 
effort, thought and money are spent on the improve- 
ment of trapshooting than on any other outdoor sport. 
Here, at home, we are seeing the benefits in the 
higher scores that are turned in by our regular 
shooters.” 

THE EVOLUTION OF TRAPSHOOTING 

At a dinner given by a Pennsylvania trapshooting 
club one of the speakers traced the origin and growth 
of trapshooting to the enjoyment of the assembled 
sportsmen. In part, he said : 

"From the beginning of the amalgamation of races 
into the American people, powder and the gun have 
played a big part in life on this Continent. In the 
early period of our history we were a nation of 
riflemen and few indeed were the men and boys who 
could not bring down a marauding savage or draw 
unerring bead on the head of a tree-top squirrel. 
In our fights for national existence, Bunker Hill 
and later New Orleans, proved how true was the 
aim of Americans. The lack of need of defense 
of the home and nation, and the multiplication of 
populous centers, removed the necessity and oppor- 
tunity for the continuance of the general use of the 
rifle. Another factor in the decline of rifle shoot- 
ing, has been the rapid development of high-powered 
arms with excessive range. The lesser range of 
the ‘spatter’ or shotgun, the greater certainty of the 
unskilled marksman getting what he shot at and the 
fact that the small shot did not mutilate the game, 
led to the general adoption of this firearm for hunt- 
ing. But increase in population and decrease in the 
quantity of game, with the consequent enactment of 
stringent game protective laws, establishing long 
closed seasons, and limiting the amount of game that 
a hunter might kill, long since caused the beginning 
of a general disuse of the shotgun. 

“Yet, by no means had we lost our love for powder 
burning. It is present, even if latent, in every true 
blooded American’s veins. The children’s noisy ob- 
servance of an insane Fourth of July proves how 
innate is the desire. 

“An outcome of the inclination to use the gun, was 
the introduction of live bird shooting — the killing 
within certain limits of pigeons released from coops, 
located some distance from the shooter. While 
this sport had a considerable following, it did not 
find favor with the great mass of American sports- 
men. Live bird shooting is now’ prohibited by law 
in most states. 

“Killing pigeons was superseded by glass ball 
shooting and this in turn, by clay-pigeon shooting. 
At this point the sport came near dying in embryo, 
due to the uncertainty of breaking targets of vary- 


ing degrees of hardness and the trouble caused by 
the unsatisfactory traps then in use. Fortunately, 
inventive genius came to the rescue and perfected 
traps positive in action and with the ability to throw 
the ‘bird 1 at unknown angles, thereby closely approx- 
imating the condition under which field shooting is 
done. The targets are now made of river silt and 
tar, pressed into shape by hydraulic pressure, thus 
insuring uniform pattern and breaking strength.” 


Milton indeed in his blindness saw more beautiful 
visions, and Beethoven in his deafness heard more 
heavenly music, than most of us can ever hope to 
enjoy . — Lord Avebury. 


The world is only saved by the breath of the school 
children , — The Talmud. 


Notice to the Deaf of 
New Jersey 

Eleventh Bi-ennial Convention Meets in Newark 
on Labor Day, 1916 

The Committee hi charge of the New Jersey State 
Association of the Deaf have decided to hold its 
Eleventh Convention this year in Newark on Labor 
Day, September 4th, in the Parish House, Trinity- 
Church, same place as last convention. 

The President begs to announce that he will try 
and have a well known educator of the deaf, give a 
talk and that papers from others will be read. 

Superintendent Walker has given his consent to 
hold the convention in the chapel of the school two 
years hence when the Jenkins Memorial Service will 
be held. All try and come. We wish a full house, 
also I may add that w r e are honoring ourselves as 
well as Newark. The city is celebrating its two 
hundred fifty anniversary of its founding. 

It is the desire of the president that the com- 
mittees that were appointed at the last convention 
will have good reports to make. The list follows : 

Jenkins’s Memorial Fund — Messrs. Geo. S. Porter 
(Chairman), John Black, Charles Cascella, William 
Atkinson, and Mrs. Martin Glynn. 

Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf — Mr. Em- 
anuel Souewine, Chairman. 

Enrollment — Messrs. Charles Hummer, Charles 
Cascella, Edward Bradely, William Bennison. 

R. C. Stephenson, 
President. 


“A Hand-Book in the Manual 
Alphabets and the Sip 
Lanpage of the Ameri- 
can Deaf” 

Is the title of a booklet of 48 pages that has just 
been issued by a deaf graduate of the old Penn- 
sylvania (Combined) School for the Deaf at Broad 
and Pine Sts. It is filled with true facts, figures, and 
anecdotes concering the deaf, and tells how to make 
signs used by them. Useful for distribution or sale 
among the hearing friends of the deaf. 

PRICES: — 25 cents a copy; 25 for $3.50 
50 for $6.00 

DEAF AGENTS WANTED IN THEIR 
HOME TOWNS OR ELSEWHERE. 
WRITE FOR TERMS 

Address till July 1st: BEN. P. GREEN, 

153 Morris Ave., West Toledo, Ohio 

GEO. C. TILLYOU’S 

New Steeplechase Park 

Monument to Innocent Pleasure 
Coney Island, N. Y., Atlantic City, N. J., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Che British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated monthly magazine — newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

€bc British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 
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| the Satisfactory t 

I Store Service | 

That, we endeavor to demonstrate «j* I I 

fully. v L. 

Then comes the question of quality, *5* j __ 

style, — prices. Here again, we make £ I 
every effort toward serving your every y Of 

reasonable need. X 

We are ever mindful here of the J 

fact, that our interests are mutual, X 

“ yours and ours. ” And to that end, * 
we work diligently, every day in the X 

year, knowing full well that the bet- £ 

ter treatment you receive at our X 

hands, the better we receive at yours. 

* j .5. 

•F *5* 

T S. P. DUNHAM & CO., T 

j* Dry Goods & Housefurnishings * \ Adc 

V V 

J TRENTON, N. J. * 

2 ...... .. 2 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


4* 


Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Rehind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Doans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER’S 

PAINTS 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 


ASK FOR IT! 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 160th SL, New York City. 


OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 

are exactly what young men desire. Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 

We Specialize in Suits 

at $10.00. $15.00 and $20.00 

Assortments include suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 

B. F. G U N S O N 

Clothier arid Haberdasher 

121 East State Street 
Hotel Windsor Building 


THE NEW JERSEY 

{ State i 

{Normal and Model j 
$ Schools J 

{ TRENTON, N. J. # 

{ The Normal School 

^ Is a professional school, devoted to # 

4 the preparation of teachers for the 
0 public schools of New Jersey. 

J Its course involves a thorough A 

a knowledge of subject matter, the fac- f 

A ulties of mind and how so to present 0 

4 that matter as to conform to the law 0 

0 of mental development. J 

The cost per year for boarders, in- A 
J eluding board, washing, tuition, books, # 

^ etc., is from $164 to $184. £ 

# The Model School $ 


\ It is a thorough academic training 

N school preparatory to college, busi- 
0 ness or drawing room. 

0 The schools are well provided with 

J apparatus for all kinds of work, la- 
boratories, manual training room, 
J gymnasium, etc. 

< > The cost of day pupils is from $28 
( ► to $64 per year, according to grade, 
( J and $224 to $244 for hoarders. 

J The Boarding Halls 

{ The Boarding Halls are lighted by 

A electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
0 tilated, provided with baths and all 

0 modern conveniences. The sleeping 

# rooms are nicely furnished and are 
J very cosy. 

a For further particulars apply to the 
4 Principal. 

£ J. M. GREEN. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Jos. S. Fret.inghuysen Edgar H. Sturtevant 
Melvin A. Rice Edmund B. Osborne 

John P. Murray John C. Van Dyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. VV. Sinnott 

Officers of the Board 

Jos. S. Freunchuysen President 

Melvin A. Rice Vice-President 

Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 

Edward I. Edwards Treasurer 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE New Jersey School for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, 
not less than six years nor more than twenty-one 
years of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the instruction 
afforded. The person making application for the ad- 
mission of a child as a pupil is required to fill out a 
blank form, furnished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. The applica- 
tion must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of the township, 
or a mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, 
also a certificate from two freeholders of the county. 
These certificates are printed on the same sheet with 
the forms of application, and are accompanied by full 
directions for filling them out. Blank forms of ap- 
plication and any desired information in regard to 
the school may be obtained by writing to the follow- 
ing address, 

JOHN P. WALKER, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 

OFFICERS 

JOHN P. WALKER Superintendent 

WM. G. NEWCOMB Store-keeper 

EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 

MADELINE D. HOLZ Office Assistant 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

ANNA M. FITZPATRICK Assistant Supervisor 

MATH 1 LDE E. CORNELIUS. 

Supervisor of Girls and Librarian. 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N Nurse 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MILES L. WAGNER. D.D.S Dentist 

BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D Oculist 

CHARLES McLAUGHLIN Engineer 




Principal 

Supervising Teacher 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY L. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT CRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
EDITH R. MAHAN 
ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
IRENE FITTS 
MYRTLE L. DAVIS 
AMANDA STRICKLAND 


Martin C Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. ]. 


STOLLS 


DO YOU KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS <1 GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


Gifts of Utility 

Sold in Trenton at the 

Capital Gift Shop 


111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


Trenton, N. J 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in 
the city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phoo* 147 

TRENTON, N. J. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable mercandise at moderate 
prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

l>l$tory and Genealogy 


\jj1 Sell -Filling 

# Fountain Pen 

The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


I A/M. CONVERY A SONS 

119 North Broad Bt., 

and see the largest line of Furniture 
and Carpets in this city. 




TRAVERS BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


outh Brood 
Lofoye^e Afreet* 
Tr$r> fort. N 


